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SUMMARY 


The agreeaent by the international comnunlty at the WCARRD to initiate a inonltoring 
system on progress in agrarian refom and rural developaent was a turning point for 
judging progress in alleviating rural poverty. The present report is prepared and presented 
in response to the WCARRD reconmendation that countries undertake to collect, on a regular 
basis, quantitative data on various aspects of agrarian reform and rural development and 
monitor progress towards meeting objectives and quantifiable time-bound targets set by 
themselves, and report changes at every other FAO Conference thereafter ^/. The 1981 FAQ 
Conference decided to start the four-year cycle of reporting beginning in 1983 and requested 
that the FAO Secretariat, based on such reports and other relevant material, prepare a 
consolidated report, both factual and analytical 

It was not possible to document progress made in all countries: rather an attempt 
has been made to analyse changing trends with specific country examples to the extent 
of data availability. 


1, Objectives of National Development 

Several country reports have referred to the impetus provided by the WCARRD 
Declaration of Principles and Programme of Action in clarifying their development objectives 
and sharpening the instruments for their achievement • A review of national development 
plans of several countries during the period 1979-82 indicates a perceptible shift towards 
equity and participation. However, such changes, particularly in setting time-bound 
quantifiable targets and identification of intended beneficiary groups of the rural poor, 
have been partial, slow and in many countries are still evolving. Examples of changes 
indifferent components of development strategy are reviewed from the experiences of 
29 countries. 

2. Access to Land 


Within the context of the gradual shifts in the objectives of national development, 
the progranmes and policies on each of the areas of the WCARRD Programme of Action were 
reviewed. On access to land and changes in land tenure, the non-availability of the 1980 
national agricultural census for most developing countries (eight only are available) was 
found to be a constraint in arriving at firm conclusions on post-WCARRD changes in the 
distribution of land holdings and landlessness. However, available evidence points out 
that the post-WCARRD period is not marked by any major land redistribution in favour of 
the rural poor. 

The country reports reveal that many countries have been paying more attention to 
measures towards effective Implementation and improvement of existing laws pertaining to 
agrarian reform. One country (Syria) reduced the celling on ownership of private land 
during this period (1979-82) and a few other countries such as Nicaragua. El Salvador. 


Sections I-D and Xll-A of the WCARRD Programme of Action. 

If The period 1979-82 for the review and analysis In this report has been constrained 
by data limitations which are explained in both Chapters I and IV. Specific data 
shortcomings are referred to in the relevant sections, thus identifying gaps to be 
filled in the monitoring system for the next progress report to be provided in 1987. 

ZJ For example: the India Country Report . March 1983, p.2. Ministry of Rural Development, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
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Thailand and Cape Verde initiated reforms* High concentration of land holdings continued 
in many developing countries, especially in Latin America, and was associated vith a high 
degree of rural poverty despite a high level of per capita income. Some African countries, 
(Kenya and Malawi) which opted for freehold titles in land experienced emergence of absen- 
tee ownership and landlessness. In the Near East , Latin America and in some countries of 
South East Asia land settlements continue to be more prominent than redistribution of pri- 
vately owned land. However, the land settlement programmes have been able to benefit only 
a small portion of tenants and landless workers. Also, the pattern of growth within agri- 
culture in Latin America affected adversely the landless and marginal farmers. 

Gaps in data and conceptual difficulties in defining small, marginal and landless 
farmers preclude accurate estimation of the number of these groups* However, crude 
estimates for 1981 indicate that out of the agricultural population of 1.3 billion in the 
developing countries (excluding China), 745 million are small farmers, another 167 million 
are landless labourers. Between 1970 and 1981 there was an estimated addition of 124 
million to these two categories, under the assumption of unchanged proportions of small 
holders and landless to total agricultural population. The bulk of these additions are in 
the Far East (75 million). This has been due to the increasing scarcity of agricultural 
land, as a consequence of higher growth rates of agricultural population than that of area 
under arable and permanent crops. Between 1970 and 1980, land per person in agriculture 
declined by 12Z in Africa . 112 in the Near East and 92 in the Far East : it increased in 
Latin America . It is in the context of Increasing land scarcity and landlessness that 
effective implementation of agrarian reform measures coupled with measures to increase 
land productivity of small holders and comaltment of resources for meeting the employment 
needs of the landless and mini-farmers assume even more importance in the 1980s than in 
the 1970s. 

3. People *e Participation 

While there was little progress in policies for providing access to land, there has 
been increasing recognition of people's participation. Though there has been a marked 
progress in its conceptualization in development plans, its translation into operational 
terms has been slow. WCARKD conceived people's participation for changing political and 
economic power in three inter-related areas, namely: people's organization, institutional 
decentralization of government decision-making and participation in agrarian reform. 

For enhancing people's organization, a primary recommendation of WCARRD is removal of all 
barriers to the free association of rural people in organizations of their choice, and the 
ratification and enforcement of related ILO Conventions. Progress has been very limited 
as by March 1983, only 11 developing countries have ratified Convention 141. 

An emerging trend in the post-WCARRD period has been the formation of homogenous 
groupings of the rural poor and their strengthening by especially established credit 
institutions such as the village bank for the landless in Bangladesh. Agricultural 
cooperatives continue to be regarded by many countries as the primary vehicle for promoting 
people's participation in rural areas. Country reports and in-depth studies show a growing 
awareness of the inadequacies of conventional cooperatives In serving small farmers and 
other rural poor because of the Influence of rich farmers and traders. However, conscious 
efforts Cowards orienting cooperatives Co service small farmers have been reported. 

The effectiveness of rural people's organization as a mechanism for participation 
depends on the extent of administrative decentralization of government functions, decision- 
making and utilization of resources to local level. Country experiences from China, Egypt, 
Bangladesh, Ghana and Mexico were reviewed In order to illustrate a perceptible trend 
cowards decentralization In the post-UCARiU) period. 

4. Training and Extension 

A marked trend is the growing attention to the participatory approach to agricultural 
extension and the increasing importance Chat is being attached to training programmes for 
farmers' leaders. The experience of some countries in Asia , Africa and the Near Eas t 
proved the effectiveness of this new approach in reaching large numbers of small farmers 
through their own groupings. Nationwide programmes are beginning to emerge in integrating 
forest development at coioDunicy level with participation of the local people. Similarly, 
approaches towards fisheries are showing evidence of gradual shifts in favour of the 
participation of poor artisanal fishermen. 
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5. Woman's Participation 

Another Important change in policies and prograsiaes has been the Increasing 
recognition of rural voiaen as primary producers and their need for services to enhance 
their role in promoting rural development. The links between the food crisis and 
marginalization of women producers and the realization of the negative Impact of excluding 
rural women from the benefits of technological advances, credit and marketing services 
have led to actions for improving the status and productivity of rural women. Host 
countries have now established women's units within the governmental machinery and in 
some countries women cooperatives have been formed. Countries In Africa have shown 
increased attention to the needs of rural women as crop producers in response to WCARRD 
(1979) and to the Lagos Plan of Action (1980). 

6* Credit and Marketing 

Institutional changes in credit, marketing and pricing policies to meet the needs 
of the rural poor have been recognized on a wider scale. The lessons learnt from country 
experiences have been that increased provision of institutional credit should be matched 
by effective arrangements to ensure increased access to credit by small farmers and the 
landless; that small farmers could be better served if collateral requirements are 
reasonably relaxed; that lending should be productlon-oriented; and finally, that subsidies 
in interest rate are far less Important than easy access, quick transaction and timely 
delivery of credit. 

Countries have increasingly realized the importance of linking production credit 
with marketing of products through primary level mxiltipurpose agricultural cooperatives. 
However, this integration is lacking in those countries where credit and marketing 
functions are handled by separate institutions. Improvement in the management of cooper- 
atives and the establishment of marketing information systems have enabled small farmers 
to receive higher prices as shown by the experiences of some countries reviewed in the 
report. Experiences also indicate that an increase in prices enhance the small farmers' 
incentives to raise production and lead to increased employment and output as they respond 
positively to higher prices. But landless households face welfare losses as they are 
forced to cut down their consumption at higher prices unless they share in the employment 
gains of price rise. Adjustments for price policies directed to the needs of the rural 
poor have to be made in the light of the fact that the advancement of conditions of the 
rural poor is a prerequisite for achieving growth with equity. 

7. Commitments of Resources 

The ability of governments to enforce their national policies and programmes is 
largely dependent upon increased commitment of resources to agriculture and the rural 
economy. The report analyses data collected from 47 countries on planned public expendi- 
ture during 1978-81. Es^irlcal evidence shows a rise in planned allocation of public 
expenditure to agriculture in real terms in 24 countries, and a decline in 23 countries 
during the period 1978-61. In nearly one fourth of them (11 countries), the decline was 
more than 10 percent per annum. Planned expenditure per capita of agricultural population 
in the developing countries as a whole showed a gradual rise between 1978 and 1981, but a 
steep fall in 1962. The allocation of public expenditure to agriculture in per capita 
terms in the 'high rural poverty* countries (with more than 50 percent of rural population 
below the poverty line) is less than half of that for the developing countries as a whole 
and about one third of the level for the 'medium rural poverty* countries (with 35 to 50 
percent level of poverty). 

Resource flows out of the agricultural and rural sector continue due to unfavourable 
terms of trade, weak markets, particularly for the small producers, and pricing and invest- 
ment policies which lead to the diversion of rural surpluses to other sectors. 
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8. International Economic Relations 

In the sphere of international economic relations » the growing protectionism, the 
lack of price stabilization agreements and the erratic price movements since WCARW) have 
badly affected the developing countries. The abilities of low- income countries to expand 
their rural development programme have been severely curtailed by a huge balance- of -trade 
deficits and rising levels of expenditure on food Imports. 

The share of official development assistance continues to be far below the target 
of 0.7 percent of gross national products of donor countries. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Finland, China and Italy have made special allocations to FAO for tfCARRD 
follow-up assistance to countries. Despite positive developments in respect of any 
increase in external resource flow to agriculture up to 1979, there has been a stagnation 
or even a decline in the last two to three years. Food aid has stagnated during the past 
five years, while cereal imports of lo\/- income countries have increased by over 30Z. 

9# Alleviation of Poverty 

The overall impact of national and international efforts on growth and alleviation 
of rural poverty in terms of undemutrition, , child and Infant mortality, illiteracy and 
landlessness are analysed in the report. For this analysis, countries are classified 
in the report into different groups according to levels of absolute poverty and risks of 
undemutrition during the period 1970-80 and 1978-81, 

The analysis shows that over the last decade some progress has been made towards 
alleviation of poverty. Out of 96 countries for which data were analysed,' 67 experienced 
growth in per capita calorie supply in relation to their minimum requirements. As a 
result, the proportion of these countries facing high or medium risks of food inadequacy 
has been reduced from about 80 percent in 1970-72 to about 65 percent in 1978-80. On 
average, the child death rate has been reduced by about 4.3 percent and the infant 
mortality rate by 2.5 percent per annum. 

Rural illiteracy races are still high although some improvements have been made 
during the recent years. In the high poverty countries, the average rate of Illiteracy 
is 54 percent and has been reduced at the rate of 2,4 percent a year in recent years. 

Data available for 11 countries on the incidence of absolute rural poverty at two different 
points in time also show that in seven of them there has been progress towards reduction 
of absolute rural poverty. 

However, the incidence of absolute rural poverty in recent years (1975-80) is still 
very high. Out of 68 countries for which information Is available, 31 are In the high 
poverty and 18 are in the low poverty groups. A closer investigation also reveals that 
the progress in poverty alleviation as measured by different indicators has been poor 
in high poverty countries. Improvement in calorie requirements met over the period 
1970-80 was two percent on average in the high poverty countries compared to 6.1 and 
8.3 percent for medium and low poverty countries respectively. Out of 29 countries which 
had an absolute decline in per capita calorie supply in relation to requirements over 
the period 1972-80, fourteen are in the Africa Region . Similarly, countries with high 
levels of infant mortality (over 150 per thousand) were able to reduce infant mortality 
rates by only 0.9 percent per aimum, while countries at low levels of Infant mortality 
(below 100) could reduce it by 4.2 percent. Latin America has achieved a reduction in the 
child death race which is three cimesas much in Africa and in the infant mortality rate twice 
as much. 

Absolute rural poverty still remains a matter of serious concern. In 1980, out of 
nearly two billion people living in 68 developing countries for which the estimates of 
Che incidence of rural poverty are available, 1.34 billion are in rural areas and nearly 
a half of them still live below Che estimated poverty line. Nearly two thirds of Che poor 
are in the Far East and three fourths are concentrated in eight countries. 
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Economic growth^ particularly Increase in per capita agricultural production, appears 
to be a necessary condition for alleviation of absolute rural poverty. Most of the countries 
which experienced a decline in food adequacy and marginal improvements in child death and 
infant mortality rates, had either negative growth or only marginal increases in per capita 
GDP during the period 1970-81. But growth is not a sufficient condition. For example, 
several Latin American countries with high levels of per capita income and fast economic 
progress during the 1970 's still have a high incidence of absolute rural poverty. Unequal 
distribution of productive assets and income does not allow the benefits of moderate 
economic growth to trickle down to the poor. The rate of economic growth has to be very 
fast and sustained over a long period of time in order to make a significant Impact on 
reduction of absolute poverty. The South-East Aslan countries which moved from high to 
medium poverty levels, had a rate of per capita Income growth of above five percent per 
annum over the last two decades. It is, however, important to note chat chose making 
faster progress in poverty alleviation (e.g. Malaysia and the Republic of Korea) have 
pursued redistributive policies. Substantial progress in reduction of rural poverty would 
be difficult to achieve within an acceptable time period unless development policies and 
prograames are specially targeted at the rural poor. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

This is ths first report in the four-yesr cycle of reporting on progress in the 
Inpleoentatlon of the PrograoDe of Action adopted by the World Conference on Agrarian 
Reform and Rural Development (WCARRD 1979) organized by FAO in Rome* 

1. WCARRD Mandate for Reporting Progress 

The World Conference recognized the need for a continuing system for follow-up 
by countries and by the international comnunlty of the provisions of the Progrannie of 
Action. It» therefore, provided for a system of monitoring by the countries themselves 
of progress in relation to their own objectives and targets through the use of socio- 
economic indicators against benchmarks around the year 1980 for measuring progress in 
agrarian reform and rural development. This was to be followed by the regular collection 
of quantitative data pertaining to these indicators, which were to include levels and 
distribution of rural income, consumption and nutrition, distribution of land and other 
assets and data pertinent to conditions of rural life, such as availability and. accessi- 
bility of health, education, and other public services. In order to instltutionaHze 
this process and to provide means for assessing overall progress in regard to WCARRD 
objectives, countries were called upon to report changes pertaining to these indicators 
at every other biennial FAO Conference thereafter. 

For this purpose, the Programme of Action in its section (XII-A) called on FAO as the 
lead agency in the United Nations system in agrarian reform and rural development to 
cooperate %rlth other organizations to assist countries in developing indicators and 
help in collecting and analysing pertinent data In order to monitor progress toward 
respective national targets of rural development. Governments are to be assisted on 
request also in introducing systematic monitoring and evaluation procedures. This 
monitoring system includes the analysis of the levels and terms of flows of resources, 
both domestic and foreign, for rural development and make reports. 

This system of quantitative monitoring is to provide decision-makers with a set 
of management information to help countries in the identification of possible deviations 
from planned development objectives and targets. It should also help them in identifying 
the necessary changes in future policy and programme formulation. 

The FAO Conference at its Twenty-first Session in 1981, urged member countries to make 
their first reports to the Twenty-second Session of the Conference in 1983. In order to 
facilitate country reporting on a uniform and consistent basis, the Conference requested 
the Secretariat to provide a common format to assist countries in such reporting, together 
with ocher feasible assistance as required. The Conference further requested the 
Secretariat, on the basis of such country reports, "to prepare a consolidated report, 
both factual and analytical, reviewing the policies and progress of countries in the 
ImplementaClon of the WCARRD Prograone of Action for consideration at ita 1983 Seaalon". 

On 5 November 1982, the Director-Ceneral wrote to all member countries providing 
a suggested annotated outline and guidelines 1/. In the meantime, for the preparation 
of such reports, FAO carried out in-depth studies in twenty-six countries in agreement 
with their respective governments. Eight countries considered these studies as tbelr 
country reports. FAO provided assistence to some countries at their request in preparing 
Che reports. FAO also provided assistance to 23 countries in Identifying the socio- 
economic indicators relevant, suitable and feasible for adoption by the respective 
countries for monitoring and evaluating their agrarian reform and rural development 
prograeme. The experience gained in using these indicators was discussed at four regional 


1/ The letter and the outline are in Annexes II and III respectively. 
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Expert Consultations convened by FAO during the first part of 1982. In the neantlme FAO 
assisted 66 countries In collecting data on public expenditure In agriculture to provide 
necessary data on flow of resources as recommended by VCARAD. A list of country reports 
and studies Is attached In Annex 1. 

2. Sources of Data 

The present consolidated report has been prepared on the basis of available data as 
well as those collected specifically for this purpose. These include first, data from 
country pilot studies on socio-economic Indicators; secondly, progress reports provided 
by countries; thirdly, information from in-depth country studies carried out by FAO 
through national consultants, universities and development Institutions; fourthly, reports 
of UCARiU) Follov-up Inter-agency Missions to 11 countries; fifthly, existing data from 
national sources (such as Agricultural Censuses and Household Income and Expenditure 
Surveys); and sixthly, available data within FAO and from international sources^ such as 
the data banks and reports of international agencies such as World Bank, ILO, UN, etc. 
and the Development Assistance Cocnlttee of OECD. 

Despite wide-ranging efforts to obtain adequate and reliable data on progress In 
agrarian reform and rural development since 1979, the factual description and analysis 
of the report have been constrained by the lack of adequate and comparable data relating 
to the WCARRD areas of concern, particularly access to land, disaggregated to the required 
levels, for the time-period of concern (1979-82). More specifically, there is a dearth 
of reliable data in respect of rural income-levels and distribution within the countries* 
rural sector. Some Income data from sample household expenditure surveys are available for 
a few eountrles, the FAO in-depth rural poverty studies and the World Bank estimates of 
absolute rural poverty at one point of time are available for sixty-eight countries in all. 

Secondly, the country data available are usually not broken down separately for urban 
and rural areas. This precludes fuller analysis of rural-urban differentials In food 
adequacy. Illiteracy and mortality, and the allocation of resources for health, sanitation 
and education services. Likewise, data are not usually disaggregated by sex or by social 
group In order to measure the Impact of changes concerning rural women, landless and small 
farmers, artisanal fishermen, low-income foresters and nomads. Hence, the measurement 
of changes In the Incidence of rural poverty had to rely largely on the use of aggregate 
national and per capita average figures. 

Thirdly, needed data from the 1980 Agricultural Census are not yet available except 
for eight countries, necessitating the use of data from the 1970 Agricultural Census on 
access to land and making estimates of landlessness In 1981. These are a few of the data 
limitations which Impede more comprehensive analysis of the progress In rural poverty. 
Specific data shortcomings are referred to in the relevant chapters, thus identifying 
gaps to be filled In statistical and monitoring systems for the next progress report to 
be provided in 1987. 

3. Contents of the Report 

Subject to the above data limitations, this report attempts to Identify and analyse 
the changing trend in countries towards the objectives and target groups of WCARRD, with 
specific reference to the national and international areas emphasized In the WCARRD 
Prograiome of Action. Due to considerations of length, It is not possible to document 
progress made In all countries. Rather, an attempt has been made to analyse changing 
trends, with reference being made to Individual countries only as examples, and only 
to the extent of data availability. 

Chapter II examines the changes in national development objectives and strategies, 
and more specifically, the formulation of time-bound quantifiable targets and the extent 
to which country programmes are directed to Identified beneficiaries of the rural poor. 


Annex I of this Report contains lists of these sources. 
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It also reports on countries' experiences In developing a system for monitoring and 
evaluation. Including the experience gained In the use of socio-economic indicators. This 
section discusses also feedback of information to policy-makers as a basis for policy 
orientation. 

Chapter III analyses. In the context of the changing trends In national objectives 
and strategies (discussed In Chapter II) , the specific policies and programnes of 
governments In the major areas of WCARRD concern. This is presented In tvo interrelated 
sections on national and International policies. At national level the areas are: access 
to land, people's participation, vomen In development, access to Inputs and services, 
education, training and extension and development of non-farm rural activities. It 
Identifies the extent of changes in country programnes in these areas which are presented, 
where necessary, on a regional basis, In order to reflect regional differences where 
significant. This Chapter also discusses issues and trends in the major International 
policies affecting agrarian reform and rural development: International Trade, Official 
Development Assistance and Economic and Technical Cooperation among Developing Countries. 

Chapter IV provides empirical evidence and quantitative analysis relating to progress 
made by countries In the alleviation of rural poverty. The analysis covers the decade 
1970-80 In addition to the post-WCARRD period so as to better examine persisting and 
emerging trends. Due to the lack of disaggregated data, a major part of the analysis Is 
based on national aggregate and average figures relating to undemutrltion, health and 
education. The changing trends are examined on the basis of Indicators of rural poverty. 
This Is backed by an analysis of the flow of national resources and International aid to 
agriculture. 

The overview presented at the beginning of the report gives a sunnary of the findings 
and a synthesis of policy Issues and perspectives as emerging from this progress report. 
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CHAPTER II 

CHANGES IN DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGIES 

The WCARRD Frograame of Action represents a connltment by the international coonunity 
to shift development objectives and assistance towards eradication of rural poverty. 
Including nutritional improvement. According to the Prograune of Action, national 
objectives and strategies should be governed by policies for attaining growth with equity, 
people's participation and redistribution of economic and political power. 

This chapter presents changes during the period 1979-1983 in national strategies 
and policies for agrarian reform and rural development. The review is based on available 
national development plans (which are taken as official declarations of intentions) as well 
as country progress reports, in-depth studies of rural poverty, reports of WCARRD follow-up 
missions and other relevant documents. This discussion focuses on the extent to which 
national development plans emphasize the objective of growth with equity through people's 
participation, identify Intended beneficiaries (rural poor), integrate nutritional 
considerations in national development policies, and undertake the monitoring and evaluation 
of progress in agrarian reform and rural development through appropriate socio-economic 
indicators. 

1, Changes Towards Equity and People's Participation 

Equity was emphasized in the WCARRD Programme of Action. In the current context, 
its achievement would require the implementation of policy measures to improve Income 
distribution and employment in favour of the rural poor, such as: (i) increased access 
to resources, including land and water, either through land tenure reform or/and land 
settlement; (ii) connltment of a larger share of the national public expenditure to 
increasing food production, human resource development and welfare in the rural sector 
- especially in the areas of education and training, health services, housing and 
conmunlcatlons, etc.; and (ill) appropriate agricultural pricing policies to benefit the 
small farmers and the landless workers and Improve their nutrition and increase their 
employment opportunities. 

These policy measures were to be complemented through increased people's participation 
in development activities at grassroot level involving the reshaping of rural institutions, 
decentralization of government services and greater participation by the rural poor in 
development planning, programne implementation and evaluation. 

Near East 


In the Near East Region , equity considerations have been given importance in the 
national development strategies of some countries. In Egypt, the present Five-Year 
Development Plan (1982/83 - 1986/87) gives greater emphasis to agricultural and rural 
development and devises specific progranmes to generate employment opportunities for 
2.1 million persons, distribution of land to landless agricultural labourers, and the 
construction of 650 000 houses on a self-help basis in rural areas, most of them for 
the rural poor. Similarly, Iraq, Somalia, Syria, the Sudan, Cyprus and the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen give high priority to alleviation of rural poverty through 
agrarian reform and rural development. 

The Yemen Arab Republic emphasized in its Five-Year Plan (1976/77 - 1980/81) 
special support for small farmers and for the creation of equitable and stable land tenure 
relations. The second Five-Year Plan (1961/82 - 1965/86) again focuses on high rates of 
overall growth and strengthening traditional local organizations for people's participation 
as a base for rural development strategy. Jordan's 1981-85 Five-Year Development Plan 
notes the widening disparities in social services between rural and urban areas, and the 
absence of an appropriate distribution of economic gains among Income groups and regions. 

Generally, the development plans of countries in the Near East Region accord a 
specific role to various forms of people's participation as a means of accomplishing 
agrarian reform and rural development. For instance, Somalia (1982-86) specifically 
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sets out to foster self-rellsnce and encourage popular participation in development. A 
National Workshop is to be held during 1983 with the participation of all concerned 
ministries, to determine national objectives and policies for fostering cooperative and 
other forms of self-help and people's participation. Regional development planning 
committees comprising representatives from villages are to draw up regional plans to be 
submitted to the central government. 

Africa 


A study of selected countries in the Africa Region indicates that the shift towards 
giving greater relative Importance to considerations of equity in national development 
plans has been strong, in spite of low or negative rates of economic growth. There Is 
a recognition that the development of human resources and trained manpower is at a low 
level in the region and that this is related to the high incidence of rural poverty. Of 
the 12 countries studied, seven have clearly strengthened their present national plans 
(in relation to previous plans) in terms of equitable distribution of the benefits of 
development. This applies especially to Benin, Botswana, Congo, Cape Verde, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique, Senegal and Tanzania. 

Kenya's fourth National Development Plan (1979-1983) notes that "The objective of 
poverty alleviation will be pursued on four fronts: (1) the creation of income-earning 

opportunities; (2) the improvement of expenditure patterns; (3) the provision of other 
basic needs such as improved nutplclon, health care, basic education, water and housing; 
and (4) institution building". The Plan proposed to achieve people's participation through 
participation of target groups in dietrict development committees, backed by a tripling 
of the Rural Development Fund to be administered by such committees. 

Ethiopia provides an example of a centrally planned economy which has emphasized 
equity since its Revolution of 1974. The Land Reform of 1975 eliminated the owners of 
large agricultural holdings as a class, by nationalizing land and by freeing ex-tenants 
from paying production shares or cash rents to landlords. Peasant associations were 
formed throughout the country to ca^ry out land redistribution and to provide the requisite 
physical and social infrastructure (schools, clinics, etc.). The National Plan for 1980- 
1990 reiterates the basic concern for equity and the mobilization of people's organization 
for development work. 

Emphasis on equity and participation has been strong and consistent In all of 
Tanzania's development plans. The rural development strategy continues to be the creation 
of an agrarian socialist society within the framework of the Ujamaa village. The strategy 
explicitly and consistently stresses participation of rural people in planning and in the 
ImpleiaenCatlon of agricultural and rural development efforts. 

Mozambique's Indicative Perspective Plan (1980-1990) provides for communal villages, 
Che socialization of agriculture and its eventual industrialization. Conosunal villages 
are to be the main vehicle for development. Productive cooperatives are to be organized 
in each village with each family having access to a small plot for growing subsistence 
crops. Cape Verde development strategy places priority on agrarian reform to eliminate 
absentee landowners, and to organize the peasants into cooperatives. Women participation 
in rural development is being promoted by the Cape Verde Women Union. The strategy 
emphasizes the training of farmers and manpower needed for the Agrarian Reform and Rural 
Development Programme initiated in 1982. 

Zambia shows a clear shift in emphasis from an avowedly growth-oriented strategy 
to one which accords priority to equity. The Third National Development Plan (1979-1983) 
has as its main objective, the establishment of a socialist society based on "humanism". 
There is considerably more emphasis on people’s participation, especially through the 
establishment of provincial and departmental planning coianlttees. The Third Plan also 
calls for decentralization to increase responsibility for Zambia's 55 rural municipal 
and city councils, and for reinforcement of "cooperative, local voluntary organizations, 
tenants' schemes, family farm schemes. Young Farmers' Clubs, local production schemes 
and Village Ward Productivity Committees". 
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Asia 


Since UCARRI>» a nxmber of countries In the region have launched new five-year 
development plana which make positive comnltments towards the pursuit of equity, and 
people participation in the development process. Alleviation of rural poverty through 
increased provision of basic needs, and gainful employment opportunities to landless 
farmers, figure prominently In the objectives stated in the plans. For the People's 
Republic of China, see the following box. 


People's Republic of China 

Since 1979, China has entered a period of agricultural adjustments and 
reforms within the frame of a national policy objective of 'all-round construction 
of a socialist country side'. These reforms and adjustments, which are still under* 
way, are comprised of several major measurea: (a) decentralization, and more autonomy 
and incentives to the communes , brigades and production teams within the frame of 
national planning. A multi-tier economic structure is being developed within which 
the differing roles of the state, collective and individual are recognized, and 
their mutual relationship established; (b) improvement of incentives to the 
individual peasant by communes, brigades and production teams through increased 
adoption of payment linlced to output, the two popular forms being 'household 
contracting* and 'fixed' quotas' on a household basis; development of rural markets 
in which produce in excess of the state quotas of procurement could be sold freely 
without restrictions; and differential agricultural tax system %rlth favourable 
treatment to depressed agricultural areas; and (c) provision of incentives to the 
modernization of agriculture and the development of 'side-line' activities. There 
has also been a greater diversification of the agricultural economy of the cuimaunes 
on the principle of: "sparing no effort in developing grain production while 
actively promoting a diversified economy in agriculture". 

The period of adjustments and reforms since 1979 synchronised with higher 
annual rates of growth of rural output. The production of sugar-bearing crops 
increased by 20Z; while overall output of agriculture and side-line occupations 
increased by 6% per annum, as coiqtared to the long-term average annual increase 
of 3Z for the period 1952-1977 (Country Report). The most outstanding feature of 
the recent period is the emergence of rural industry and side-line occupations 
as a dominant force in the Chinese rural scene. The new incentive systems and the 
acceptance of freer marketing by village enterprises provided a stiiaulus to rapid 
growth. In the more prosperous provinces the surpluses generated from rural 
industrial enterprises are proving effective in the modernization of agriculture. 

As a consequence of higher rates of growth between 1979 and 1982 and various 
other measures in the area of culture, education and public health, infant 
mortality has decreased to less than 25 per 1000. Among the originally poverty^^ 
stricken 150 million people and 120 countries - except in a few in the Northwest 
and Southwest - the problem of feeding and clothing has been basically solved 
(Country Report). 


India's development policy of "growth with equity" pre-dates VCARRD and is once 
again reflected In the objectives of the Sixth Plan (1980-1986) which gives priority to 
a progressive reduction in the incidence of poverty and unemployment, improvement In the 
quality of life of the economically and socially handicapped people, and strengthening of 
the redistributive bias of government policies in favour of the poor. The most important 
objective of the first Five-Year Plan of Bangladesh (1973-1978) was to achieve a 5.5 
percent per annum growth in GDP. But, in the second Five-Year Plan, launched in 1980, 
the priority has been shifted to increased provision of basic needs, greater participation 
of the rural poor in development activities, and expanding opportunities for gainful 
employment. 
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Shifts In the objectives are also noticeable In the recent development plans of 
Thailand and the Philippines. In Thailand, the Fifth Plan (1982-1986) states as Its 
objective a concentration of development activities In depressed rural areas, provision 
of social services to people at the subsistence level and selection of labour-intensive 
technology for maximizing employment. In the Philippines, which achieved GDP growth at 
6.3 percent per annum during 1970-80, the 1983-1987 Development Plan (preface) declares 
that the fundamental philosophy of development is to uplift the poorest segment of the 
population and to assure a much improved quality of life to the people, within the 
shortest possible time. 

In Malaysia, the new economic policy Initiated in 1971 comltted the government 
to reduce and eventually eradicate poverty by raising income levels and employment 
opportunities for all Malaysians, and to accelerate the process of restructuring the 
society so as to reduce and eventually eliminate the identification of race with economic 
functions. The fourth Malaysian Plan (1980-1985) continues its previous stress on the 
strategy of poverty eradication, under which considerable progress was achieved In the 

1970s. 

Latin America 


Most countries have focused primarily on achieving and maintaining the high rates 
of economic growth In both the domestic and export economies. However, they have 
generally Increased the availability of both health and education services, which has 
given rise to increased literacy, decreased infant mortality, and Increased life expectancy 
at birth at national level. At the same time, there is little indication In most countries 
of any commitment to provide the landless or near landless farmers with increased 
access to land In the traditional rural sectors, nor to take steps to improve Income 
distribution In favour of the poor in the rural areas. More recently, some countries, 
namely Nicaragua and El Salvador, have undertaken programmes for distributing land to 
landless rural families. 

In 1979, Ecuador adopted a rural development strategy based on growth with equity. 

The Government has Implemented a series of 12 regional integrated rural development 
projects focusing on rural peasant communities of low Income and Inadequate access to 
land. The National Developiaent Plan (1980-84) specifically sets out to achieve: 

(a) acceleration of growth In agricultural production and productivity. Increased 
employment and improved nutrition; and (b) redistribution of resources and Income in 
the agricultural sector, specifically through a more equitable distribution of land, water 
and other productive resources, oriented to smaller farmers and landless. 

It has been almost 25 years since the Cuban Government undertook basic structural 
reforms and programmes which emphasized agrarian transformation, reducing Illiteracy and 
Infant mortality, and improving rural housing. During Cuba's last Five-Year Development 
Plan (1976-1980) Xi important gains were registered in respect of relevant economic and 
social indicators. People’s participation throughout the economy, but especially in the 
rural sector, was important in achieving gains In agricultural production, the organization 
of free farmers* markets (in 1980) and political and administrative reorganization. 
Cooperative organizations of farmers are to be strengthened, especially through the 
grouping of smaller farmers on a voluntary basis Into production cooperatives. Another 
development objective of the current development plan is to improve the nutritional standard of 
the rural population. Mexico has recently adopted a greater concern for poverty allevi- 
ation. In spite of Mexico's past agrarian reform, the high rate of population growth 
and rural urban migration during past decades have led to an Increase in the number of 
the rural poor. Currently (1982) , It Is estimated that 44 percent of the rural families 
are landless, with a high concentration of landlessness and salaried agricultural labourers 
In some regions where cash crops are grown The Government of Mexico has changed since 

1978 Its focus in development planning towards greater considerations of equity and 
alleviation of rural poverty. 


1/ Lines Mientos Ecoodmlces y Soclales para el Oulnqudnio 1981-1985 . Edltora Politica, 
La Habana, 1981, p. 180. Also see: Notas para el Estudlo Econ6mice de Arodrica Latina 
(1981) . Cuba, Comlsldn Econdmlco para America Latina, 30 Junlo 1982, p. 40. 

If Mexico, Avances Reclentes en el Desarrollo Rural. An In-depth Study prepared by CEPAL 
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Identification of Intended Beneficiary Groups of the Rural Poor 


The specific Identification of beneficiary groups should serve the objective of 
identification and be operationally feasible. There are of course conceptual difficulties 
in defining the beneficiary groups such as the small fanners. For example, given the 
wide heterogeneity in the quality of land, the extent of land per se would not be an 
adequate basis for the identification of "small farmers". An income norm may be more 
satisfactory, and this could Chen be converted into an area of land in different agro- 
ecological zones needed to produce the minimum level of Income. But adoption of an 
Income norm also has problems: it is difficult to apply meaningfully in areas which 
rely greatly on non-monetized, subsistence fanning. India has defined a small farmer 
as one with less chan two hectares of dry land or one hectare of irrigated land, while 
Pakistan has used an upper limit of 5 hectares for this purpose. Still with the purpose 
of trying to define beneficiary groups, India established in 1981 a family income limit 
of Rs. 3 500 per annum as a "poverty line". 

Kenya's National Plan has identified five target groups Cowards which special anti- 
poverty efforts are directed on a priority basis: pastorallsts, landless workers, small 
farmers (operating less than two hectares), the urban poor and the handicapped. Zambia's 
Third Plan calls for a study to identify the most needy among the rural poor. Somalia's 
Plan (1982-66) gives special attention to pastorallsts, as well as to illiterate rural 
people, the malnourished and persons in poor health. Egypt's Plan (1982-1987) sets the 
target of 350 000 acres of irrigated land to be distributed to "the landless poor" and 
to continue the provision of subsidized production inputs, free health and education 
services to "low-income groups". Botswana (1979-1985) places special eoqjhasis on rural 
women and female household heads. 

Rural public works programnes in Asia are targeted for the rural poor, to tackle 
the problem of massive under-employment during slack agricultural seasons. In Bangladesh, 
the food-for-work programme, which is Che largest public works programme in Che country 
has expanded rapidly since the mid-1970s. It is estimated that nearly 83 percent of Che 
workers employed under this programme are landless or near landless: that is, they own 
less chan 1.0 acre, while 50 percent of the workers are landless. In India, the crash 
schemes for rural employment and the Drought-Prone Areas Programme are meant to provide 
employment for the rural poor. The Indian Sixth Plan (1980-1985) includes a National Rural 
Employment Programme for rural wage labourers and an Integrated Rural Development Prograime. 
The Plan also proposes to identify the bottom one third of households below the poverty 
line in each block, and to provide them with specific assistance to acquire productive 
assets, technology and skills under Che programme. 

In Latin America , few target groups of the rural poor have been specified in the 
national development plans as intended beneficiaries of specific poverty alleviation 
programmes. However, many countries do designate low-income or disadvantaged groups 
generally, without identifying Che specific groups. The Government of Mexico is dealing 
directly with the problems of poverty in deprived zones and with disadvantaged groups. 

The principal programme, COPLAMAR, which, under Che Office of the President, is exclusively 
oriented to the promotion of development programmes for the rural poor since 1977, within 
defined geographical areas. Its main objective is to obtain more equitable benefits for 
the rural poor through rural development projects to be initiated in all regions with a 
high incidence of rural poverty. Meanwhile, several countries have adopted food-for-work 
programnes (Ecuador and El Salvador) for the benefit of landless rural families. 

3. Setting Time-Bound Quantifiable Targets 

WCARRD's strategy recommendations called on governments to: 

" fix specific targets for the 1980s and 1990s for the reduction of rural 

poverty as measured by indicators of distribution of land and other assets, levels 
of income (Including rural-urban differentials and distribution of rural income) and 
extent of absolute poverty in terms of satisfaction of basic requirements, especially 
in nutrition." (p.5 - I.A.iv). 
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Although most countries have specified national goals and targets In qualitative 
form, very few national plans have actually established quantitative targets called for 
by VCARRD, The quantified targets set by countries have mainly been those concerned 
with increase In agricultural production and public utilities and services, such as credit, 
roads, connunicatlon and electricity. 

Most of the development plans of Asia have fixed the targets for growth of various 
productive sectors within the plan period; and many have set time-bound targets for 
achievements in the social services sector, such as changes in total enrolment In 
primary schools, population to be served with medical facilities, provisions of potable 
water supply, or villages to be electrified. 

Bangladesh, which meets nearly 10 percent of its domestic demand for food through 
imports, seeks to achieve self-sufficiency in food production by 1985 within the second 
Five-Year Plan period. To this end, a target of about 6.5 percent per annum growth In 
cereal production has been set, which Is rather ambitious considering its past achievements 
and allocation of development resources to agriculture. In 1981, the Republic of Korea 
started a seven-year plan to attain self-sufficiency in the production of rice, mainly 
through a dual grain price policy, which purchases rice from producers at higher prices 
and releases it to consumers at lower prices. The government subsidy required for pursuing 
this dual grain price policy Increased four times during 1977-1980. Costa Rica and Kenya 
have set up quantifiable targets in health, nutrition, education and housing. The current 
development plan of Kenya sets targets for improving nutrition by an increase in calorie/ 
caput/day from 2 020 in 1976 to 2 220 in 1983, and a decrease In number of severely 
malnourished from 40% in 1976 to 30% in 1983. 

The country which seems to have followed programmes in conformity with the WCARRD 
most closely in this respect. Is India. The Sixth Plan (1980-1985) contains a sharp 
redistributive focus, aimed at raising the share of the poorer sections In national income, 
consumption and in public services. Within this perspective, the plan sets time-bound 
targets not only for the provision of basic needs (e.g. 2.0 percent per annum growth 
in the per capita consumption of foodgrains, 1.6 percent in the consumption of clothing, 

9.2 percent in the consumption of electricity, etc.), but also for the reduction of 
poverty. The target Is to reduce the proportion of people below the poverty line from 
48 percent in 1979-80 to 30 percent in 1984-85 and further to only nine percent in 1994-95. 

4. Policy Shifts Toward WCARRD Target Groups In Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 

In recent years there has been a marked shift In programmes designed to benefit 
the small farmers, nomads and landless workers, forest workers and small-scale artisanal 
fishermen, backed by institutional service support. The changing trends in programmes for 
rural women will be discussed in the next chapter under "Integrating Women in Rural 
Development". Many countries have recognized the potential Increase in production, 
employment and income of this large sector of the rural poor, who were by-passed in earlier 
development plans. While there has been much attention to the institutional requirements 
for small fanner participation In development programmes, this has to be backed by 
technical and production programmes suited to the requirements and resources of the small 
producers. 

Policy Shifts In Forestry 

Until recently, forest resource management tended to be regarded as a separate and 
Isolated sector, in which conservation and plantation have been more Important concerns 
of the forestry departments than rural development. This has been gradually giving way to 
a more integrated approach In which forest development is seen within the framework of 
agrarian reform and rural development. The new approach shows a better appreciation of 
this mutual linkage in policies cowards alleviation of rural poverty. The major policy 
Implication of this approach has been a shift from the traditional approach of conservation 
of forests and plantations towards forest development, with active Involvement of the 
rural communities in meeting the employment. Income and energy needs of the rural people; 
recognition of the potential of forestry support for agriculture, especially as regards 
the small farmer; the adoption of integrated forms of land use where the production of 
trees, annual crops and livestock are combined; and growing recognition of the role of 
forestry In maintaining ecological balances and in meeting the consumption needs of the 
rural communities. 
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Recent developnencs in forestry within a framework of conmunity forestry for rural 
development inclxxde use of fallow and wastelands of rural connunltles and of Individual 
peasants for planting trees; village forestry; expansion of agro-forestry through 
plantation trees for fuel and fodder; and local participation. All these have implied 
a shift to "cooDunity" or "social forestry". 

In the People’s Republic of China, communes plant trees wherever possible along the 
banks of streams, rivers, beside roads, between fields and houses and villages. Success 
is evidently made much easier by coimiiunity control of resources and the absence of freely 
grazing ruminants. In the State of Gujarat (India), which is one of the most tree-poor 
regions in India, about 6 000 km of the State's 17 000 km of roads and canals were lined 
with trees by 1978: further, each year, trees are planted along another 1 500 km under 
the social forestry programme. In the same State of India, village Pancbayats (the unit 
of government at the village level) are developing village voodlots, assigning a mining «> 
of four hectares within each rural community for this purpose. These woodlots enable 
landless labour to gain employment as well as fodder for their livestock; they also help 
in meeting fuel requirements. More spectacular results have been achieved in other 
countries, as in the case of the Republic of Korea, where the village forestry associations 
were assisted by the government to develop village woodlots for the use of the rural 
conBBunltles. Countries such as Lesotho which have a shortage of forests have introduced 
village %roodlots as a means of meeting the fuelwood needs of the rural poor. 

Agricultural production inside the forests implies that forest trees are planted 
by workers who, at the same time, cultivate crops alongside the seedlings for two or 
three years. The system is being encouraged in several countries (e.g. Indonesia, 

Thailand, Ghana and Nigeria), where it contributes to replanting degraded forests, while 
simultaneously developing diversified crop enterprises and sources of income for the poor 
in Che rural areas. 

There are successful examples of cooperatives in countries of Latin America for 
enabling smallholders and forest labour to carry out the sanitary felling and marketing 
of beetle-infested pine trees (e.g. Guatemala), for collecting minor forest produce and 
for small-scale sawmill enterprises (e.g. Mexico) managed by rural people, making use of 
the tops and branches of mahogany trees left by the more demanding industrial operations. 

Vfhile forestry development contributes to rural development, programme success has 
depended upon finding appropriate responses to problems such as the stabilization of 
shifting cultivation; competition for forest land for permanent agriculture; competition 
for crop and grazing land to afforest; delayed returns from tree growing; dispersed 
distribution of benefits from forestry; and most important of all, the involvement of 
rural communities in forest protection and development. Responses to all these problems 
have been found to be much more adequate in countries with a more egalitarian land base 
(e.g, commines in China, small peasant ownership with virtual absence of landless as in 
South Korea) and with local-level participatory institutions for the inplementatlon 
of forestry goals. 

The crux of forestry policy from the point of view of conservation, as well as 
of development, given pressures of population and competitive land use options, is to 
make it attractive for people to protect their forests, to regenerate and use them on a 
sustained basis. Recent efforts by some countries in regard to agro-forestry, silvo- 
paatoral systems and community forestry, indicate an attempt to respond to these needs. 
Apart from such technological solutions, institutional innovations are also required 
to enable people’s participation in the protection, management and utilization of forests 
in their own interests. 

Small-Scale Fisheries Development 

The entire area of small-scale fisheries is marked by a lack of data, which is 
reflected in country reporting on the conditions of small fishermen and the impact of 
policies thereon. What is known, is that conmunities of fishermen are among the poorest 
of the poor, often families who have been pushed off the land, with low incomes and 
seasonality of employment, and comparatively neglected from the point of view of social 
services such as health and education. Fisheries development policies in general have 
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tended to concentrate on growth through Dodemiaed, capital- intensive methods, leaving 
the small-scale fisheries sector largely under-developed, or in competition with the 
modern fishing sector for dwindling resources. Although fisheries production la claimed 
to provide 30t of the animal protein consumed in the world, small-scale fisheries 
have not hitherto received their deserved attention in rural development. 

The last five years have witnessed a new concern with the traditional artisanal 
fisheries sector, both because of its growth potential, and because of the new concern 
with rural poverty alleviation. The extension of the exclusive economic zone from three 
to twelve miles to two hundred miles has brought more interest in the potential of the 
fisheries sector. Since 1977, more than 60 maritime nations have extended their economic 
zones and nearly all of them have given greater prominence in their national plans and 
prograaoies to the development and care of inshore and small-scale fisheries. 

The recent greater focus on small-scale fisheries development is premised on the 
realization that such fisheries contribute more than 60Z of the fish caught for human 
consumption in the developing world. Hence, a small percentage Increase in production 
therein will generate a greater growth in aggregate terms in respect of nutrition, income 
and employment, than could be obtained from purely large-scale mechanized operations, while 
the benefits of such growth will accrue to a wider section of the fisheries population. 

Such policies and programnes include the Introduction of relatively low-input technologies 
with quick gestation inputs and investment to increase the productivity of existing 
systems. These Include improvements in small fishing craft and gear - programBes for which 
have already been undertaken in several countries such as India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Samoa, Somalia, Tanzania, Ghana, Nigeria, Benin and Senegal, among others. 

Such production prograsnes have been supported in many countries by related prograoiMS 
for improving marketing, handling and processing, since spoilage and waste account for more 
than a quarter of the production in the artisanal sector. Policies cover improved prices 
and marketing of fish, which also affect women who are responsible in many countries for 
its marketing, handling and processing. 

Such policies for artisanal fisheries include the construction of the necessary 
infrastructure for development. Sometimes roads are introduced purely for fisheries 
purposes (Sri Lanka), while in others, roads are constructed for integrated development 
Including fisheries, as in many cases in Central America, Tanzania, Somalia, Kenya, Nigeria, 
India, Burma, Infrastructure development includes the construction of cold storage and Ice 
plants (as in the Red Sea area. Gulf of Arabia, the Bay of Bengal countries, Indonesia 
and the Caribbean) and anchorages and fish landing facilities for small fishing craft. 

Such a strategy for small-scale fisheries development has also Included programmes for 
fisheries training - of fisheries extension workers as well as fishermen. Training 
institutions, including courses for small fishermen, have been established in Trinidad 
and Tobago, Somalia, Tanzania, Kenya, Sri Lanka and Indonesia, among others. 

Countries have begun to pay more attention to aquaculture as a means for intensified 
fisheries, since it lends Itself to small-scale operations, to integration with other 
farm activities for Increasing the income and nutrition, and to participation by women, 
since it does not Involve long absences from home. Considerable progress has been made in 
recent years in the Asia Region , which has a long tradition of fish culture, with progress 
particularly in China, India, Bangladesh, Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Recent advances have been made in fresh and brackish water shrimp fisheries (Ecuador, 
Thailand, Indonesia and Malaysia) and in integrated crop/fish/livestock farming in the 
countries of Southeast Asia. In the Africa Region , where the tradition of fish culture 
did not exist, aquaculture programmes are now being introduced (Lesotho, Central African 
Republic and the Ivory Coast). In Latin America , there has been expansion of pond culture 
in Mexico, Ecuador, Peru and Brazil; and in the Near East , in Egypt. 

The heavy competition for land use has led countries with heavy population pressures 
to turn to more intensive land use through integrated fish, crop and livestock farming. 

Such programmes have been introduced in Indonesia and India (rice with fish or prawns); 

China and Thailand (pigs, poultry, ducks with fish); and new programnes in Africa - Central 
African Republic, Mozambique and Tanzania (pigs and fish). Such programmes tend not only 
to intensify land use, but also to bring benefits to the rural poor. 
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Prograanes in the fisheries sector have had to deal not only with the production 
aspects, but also vlth the social aspects of this depressed sector. Since flsherfolk 
usually live in coispact and often isolated cooBmnities under impoverished conditions, 
many countries have begun to address programnes for the socio-economic development 
of fishing cofUDunltles as a t^le. These prograioBes are being supported in recent years 
with improved social infrastructure and services, such as health, education and safe 
drinking water supplies. Evidence of this new shift is forthcoming from many countries 
from all developing regions, and stems directly from concerns of rural development 
and poverty alleviation. 

Livestock Development for Nomads and Small Farmers 

Livestock contributes significantly to the life of small farmers, nomads and 
foresters all over the world and increases their productivity, income, etnployment and 
nutrition. Recent years have witnessed the emergence of policies and programnes aimed 
specifically at benefiting the small producers. These include programmes for small 
animal production suited to their limited resource endowments; incressing the availability 
of draught animals; upgrading of local strains; Improved snlmsl health; improved insti- 
tutions and services such as marketing, credit, input supply and extension for small 
producers; improving the life of nomads and pastorallsts; and the integration of 
livestock development at higher levels of productivity with crop, forestry and fish 
production. 

In recent years many countries are making conscious efforts to improve their rural 
livestock sector by lo%^ input techniques and services suited to the needs of the nomads, 
the small farmers and the landless workers. These cover, among others, elementary disease 
and infertility control, the upgrading of local herds, the improved management of fallow 
land for grazing, and the better utilization of crop residues and agro-industrial by- 
products, stc. There have also been conscious efforts to benefit the small farmers by 
concentration on livestock species which can be reared with resources available to them 
- mainly smaller livestock such as pigs, poultry, sheep, goats, rabbits, etc. These are 
often better adapted to conditions prevailing in small farms. 

This long overdue emphasis on "small animals for small farmers" is also reflected 
in national policies. Mexico has set up a directorate and progranase for the "development 
of small species", while India and Pakistan have designed programmes especially to reach 
the small fanner. In regard to pig production, successful policies for increasing 
production of small farms are to be seen In China, Honduras, Laos, Gabon, Ivory Coast 
and Rwanda. A number of countries have introduced prograniDes to strengthen sheep and 
goat production in the smallholder sector. These include programmes for research, 
breeding end excenelon In councrlee such as Ghana, Ivory Coast, Congo, Togo, Kenya, 
Alegria, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma 
and Bangladesh. In Fiji, the production of goat meat in the small holder sector has 
doubled in the last five years. Programkes have also been developed in Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile for developing milk goats to be reared by women. In respect of other animals, 
Mexico, other Latin American , Caribbean and African countries have introduced programmes 
for expanding small farmer rabbit production. 

While large ruminant production on a commercial scale is not always practicable for 
the small and landless farmers, special programmes have been Introduced in some countries 
to enable them to participate in one or more simple stages of coonerclal production, the 
whole of which would be too capital and input-intensive for them. Thus, Malawi has a 
programme for smallholder beef production based on stall feeding, supported by production 
contracts and guaranteed markets. Mali, Niger, Tunisia and other African countries have 
programmes for beef fattening on small holdings, and Kenya has Introduced beef production 
under integrated farming systems for small farmers. 

Recognizing the difficulties of small farmers in large ruminant production, some 
countries have adopted institutional solutions to enable them to partake in economies of 
scale. Thus, "Operational Flood", the large dairy development programme in Indie based 
on the so-called Anand model, enables small producers through dairy cooperatives and their 
federations, to obtain access not only to technical services, but also to credit, markets, 
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processing, guaranteed prices and guaranteed input supply for dairy production. According 
to a recent saaple survey, 14Z of the producers were landless and 38Z %rere smallholders* 

In Kenya too, cooperative collection societies and the Kenya Cooperative Creameries (KCC) 
provide smallholders with access to stable markets at attractive prices and easier access 
to government technical services. 

The availability of draught animals Is a matter of concern to the small farmer. 

Animal energy provides 232 of all power for agricultural production in Asia and about 
172 in Latin America and the Hear East respectively. With recognition in the 1970s of their 
importance, many countries introduced programmes for their production and protection. In 
some countries, a ban was imposed on the slaughter of buffaloes (Sri Lanka and the 
Philippines), while others have comnenced the Import of improved breeds for draught purposes 
(Indonesia). Other countries seek additions to stock by introducing special breeding 
progrann&es (India and Pakistan). 

Since the largest number of animals Is held by small farmers In many of the developing 
regions, many countries are adopting broadbased programmes for improvement of animal 
health (vaccination, Infertility control, mineral licks) and prograomes for upgrading the 
genetic quality of herds through artificial insemination services, distribution of 
superior sires, etc. Policies have also been Introduced for institutions and services such 
as attractive prices for specified livestock products. Improved marketing and input supply, 
and especially improved extension services for the small producers (India, Pakistan, 

Kenya). Some have provided training programmes for women, In recognition of their Important 
role In small livestock production, such as the training programme for women In poultry 
production in Pakistan, Lesotho and Rwanda. 

A long neglected group of livestock producers identified by WCARRD is that of nomads 
and pastorallsts, who eke out a difficult livelihood in many countries of Africa , the Near 
East and Asia . Programmes for them have to deal with economic issues of food security and 
adequate livelihood; social Issues of how to provide them with minimum basic social services; 
broader socio-economic issues of how to integrate social and economic changes into their 
traditional cultures; technical issues of how to optimize the output of the range by 
integrating livestock production with cereal and other crops at more productive patterns 
of land use, etc. Some countries are addressing these problems with policies for the 
settlement of nomads (in the Near East ; Syria, Sudan, Egypt, Jordan and FDR Yemen; in 
Africa: Ethiopia, Nigeria, Tanzania, Kenya and a number of the Sahelian countries). Others 
have opted for programmes of diversification and integration with crop agriculture (Syria 
and Kenya). These have been accompanied in many countries by institutional measures to 
control grazing and to provide more equitable access to pasture through grazing cooperatives, 
group ranches, etc., and to provide other technical, economic and social services (Syria, 
Tanzania, Kenya, Ethiopia and Niger). 

5. Integrating Nutritional Considerations in National Development Plans and Policies 

Since WCARRD, several countries have started to Integrate nutritional considerations 
Into national plans, programmes and projects, rather than to regard autrlclon as an isolated 
component. 

At national level, the changing trends are manifested in governments establishing 
Food and Nutrition Planning Units and including chapters on nutrition in their national 
development plans. This Involves the examination and analysis of the nutritional impli- 
cations of national plans concerning inter alia cropping patterns, supply of inputs, 
regional development, manpower planning and terms of trade. India, Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Lesotho, Fiji, Kenya and Ecuador are formulating national level nutrition policies. 

In addition, Mexico, Central African Republic, Chile and Haiti have formulated nutrition 
plane at the national level for guidance In field project Implementation. Both Kenya and 
Lesotho have Included sections on nutrition in their recent national development plans. 

In Kenyans Fourth Plan of 1979-83, a section within the chapter on Basic Needs is devoted 
to Food and Nutrition, which identifies nutritional problems by population group, as 
an essential step in policy formulation. It then goes on to identify strategies and 
interventions. Kenya also established a Food and Nutrition Planning Unit in 1979, in 
Its Ministry of Economic Planning and Development. 
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The Third Flve<-¥ear Development Plan of Lesotho (1980-1985) deacrlbea the objectives 
of Its national food and nutrition policy, the functions of Its Food and Nutrution Council 
and the Food and Nutrition Coordinating Office, which acts as a Secretariat to this Council. 
FIJI, since 1979, has had a Food and Nutrition Secretariat, which Is a technical unit for 
stimulating, coordinating and evaluating policies and projects relating to food supply and 
food nutrition planning. Sudan Is beginning to develop a Food and Nutrition Planning Unit In 
Its Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation to provide technical advice to agricultural 
projects. Ethiopia Is In the process of establishing such a framework for food and 
nutrition policy planning. 

At the area development level, some twenty countries are now giving attention to 
the potential of nutritional Improvement by means of integrating nutrition in development 
projects, rather than by Isolated Intervention. In addition to some of the countries 
already mentioned, Ecuador, Niger, Papua New Guinea, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Sierra Leone, 

Sri Lanka, Nepal and Somalia, are all Integrating nutrition Into specific area level 
projects. In Haiti, a Food and Nutrition Unit has been established In the Ministry of 
Planning, which assist planners in taking nutrition into account in designing rural 
development projects and In Introducing nutritional Indicators Into monitoring and 
evaluation systems. The experience gained In field projects was provided to specialists 
from the Ministries of Agriculture, Planning and Health at a national seminar held In 
October 1982 on the design and management of rural development projects. Substantial 
efforts have also been made in Ecuador by the Secretariat for Integrated Rural Development 
PrograsiDe. The National Development Council (CONADE) In Ecuador is preparing a National 
Food and Nutrition Strategy with the objective of incorporating nutrition Into the next 
Development Plan of 1984/89. This Strategy gives high Importance to the National Integrated 
Rural Development Programme which Involves eighteen Integrated rural development projects. 

Along with this new emphasis on nutrition, recent efforts have also been made by 
governments to monitor how current development policies and projects affect nutrition among 
the low- Income rural populations. This concern has led to nutrition surveillance programmes 
being designed In Bangladesh, Cameroon, Kenya, Chile and Rwanda. These countries, and those 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, are those developing nutrition progranmes with FAO 
assistance. In addition, several others are Integrating nutrition Into projects by other 
means. 

6. Towards Monitoring and Evaluation of Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 

The UCARRD Programme of Action recommended that countries undertake regular monitoring 
of agrarian reform and rural development, against objectives and targets set by themselves. 

It also recomoended chat the UN organizations, with FAO as lead agency, should assist 
Governments in this task. 

Evolving Monitoring and Evaluation Systems 

A comprehensive programoke of socio-economic Indicators for monitoring and evaluating 
agrarian reform and rural development was developed in 1980 by FAO In collaboration with 
ocher UN agencies in order to assist countries In implementing the UCARRD Programme of 
Action relating to monitoring and evaluation. The programme assisted countries In Ident- 
ifying the socio-economic indicators most relevant, suitable and feasible for adoption 
by countries, Che data requirements for their computation, as well as the requirements 
of statistical systems for their regular collection, storage and analysis. The data 
collected on these indicators would, first, provide critical feedback to policy makers 
for policy and programme formulation, and secondly, would provide a set of Information 
signals for improved programme management. 

The programme has been developed in several stages: the preparation of a draft 
list of socio-economic Indicators; the testing of these Indicators In twenty-three country 
pilot studies ^/; holding four regional expert consultations with national statisticians. 


If Bangladesh, Korea, Indonesia, Thailand, Philippines, Malaysia, Barbados, Suriname, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Cameroon, Tunisia, Syria, Jordan, Togo, Zambia, 
Kenya, Cape Verde, Egypt, Sri Lanka, Sierra Leone, Yemen Arab Republic, Other pilot 
studies in progress during 1983 are in: Nepal, Lesotho, Benin, Peru and Bolivia. 
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plAnnlng and davelopinenc apeclallsta and the circulation of provisional guidelines and 
selected Indicators for national loonltoring and evaluation and for use by countries in 
reporting on progress to the 1983 FAO Conference. At the sane tloe, ocher countries such 
as India, Botsvana, Zimbabwe, etc. were already preparing their own indicators for use 
in monitoring and evaluating progress in rural development. 

Countries developed Che indicators for different base years, varying from 1976 to 
1981 to be used as benchmarks for measuring progress in rural poverty alleviation. 

The use of such indicators has also been useful In reviewing the state of statistical 
developsienc in these countries and in maVing recomendaClons to meet the data needs of 
the monitoring and evaluation process. 

Experience gained In using the indicators ; some countries were not able to relate 
indicators to targets in their development plans, since in many cases these had not 
been quantified. Ten countries (such as Bangladesh, Kenya and the Philippines) were able 
to relate the conceptualization of indicators to their national policy and programne 
goals. 


The country pilot studies also identified other areas of priority concern for 
substantial groups of the rural population. For example, some African countries suggested 
the development of indicators for measuring the relation between traditional and commercial 
farming, small-scale industries, village marketing activities and bush-fallow cultivation. 
In the Hear East , the need for suitable indicators to cover nomadism, part-time farming 
and agricultural practices in rainfed areas was emphasised. Although most of the socio- 
economic indicators suggested by FAO were found generally acceptable, nevertheless, some 
indicators were found to be neither appropriate nor feasible to compile in some countries, 
due to the lack of data, requisite levels of disaggregation, etc., leading to country 
suggestions for modifications, alternative indicators, or proxy indicators. 

Some difficulties experienced in conq>illng the indicators arose from lack of clear 
concepts and definitions required in respect of certain indicators such as the exact 
concepts and methods to be used in establishing poverty lines . These are useful for 
measuring the extent of absolute poverty - which is assessed by measuring the percentage 
of population in households with per capita income below the poverty line. Countries 
can also use poverty lines for monitoring the impact of overall development programmes on 
poverty alleviation. 

Countries have pursued different approaches in the concept and procedures used for 
estimating the poverty line and the percentage of the population below the line. For 
example, in Bangladesh, the poverty line was calculated on the basis of the value of 
the minimum consumption basket required to satisfy per capita per day calorie needs 
(2 130 kcal for urban and 2 150 kcal for rural areas) and the average value of such non- 
food Items as clothing, fuel, footwear, medical care, transport and housing. In Korea, 
the Republic of Korea Development Institute (KDI) defined absolute poverty by determining 
a miniiDUffl basket of goods for a standard household of five persons. Minimum consumption 
levels of different goods for adequate subsistence were determined and then converted into 
expenditure. The percentage of the population in households with the per capita income below 
the poverty line was calculated by proxy. The break-even point was set at the minimum 
income required for satisfying the basic needs and was established by using data on Income 
distribution. The poverty line was estimated at 9*432 won per person per month for urban 
areas, and 7«890 won for rural areas. In the Philippines, although there is no poverty 
line officially set up and used in the country, various attempts have been made by 
research institutions and commissions since 1964 to establish a poverty line. 

On the whole, the use of poverty lines based on the single measure of income (or 
consumption expenditure) has not been found adequate for monitoring rural poverty; it 
requires supplementation by measures relating to health, education, housing, etc. Income 
and Expenditure Surveys use the family as the unit of enumeration and are hence not in 
a position to capture differences in the composition and distribution of expenditure within 
the families, according to the household's composition by age and sex. Another difficulty 
arises in carrying out inter-country comparison of trends in rural poverty alleviation, as 
data are not available for comparable periods. Owing to these difficulties experienced, 
a clear need emerged for FAO, in collaboration with other United Nations agencies, to 
develop methodological guidelines for use by countries in monitoring and for their next 
reporting to the 1987 FAO Conference. 
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Inter-country comparative analysis of Indicators will be extremely difficult owing 
todlfferences in concepts, definitions, methods, time reference and classifications used 
for the same Indicator in the different countries. For example, countries used different 
definitions of arable land. In Bangladesh it was land cultivated, Including wasteland, 
sown and fallow areas. In the Philippines, it was land planted to pastures, crops and 
fallow or Idle land. In Thailand it was land rotated, whether under crops or left fallow, 
for a period of not more than five years. Therefore, further work will have to be carried 
out at International level to harmonize concepts and data collection. 

The country studies also indicate that the data base on social services to the 
rural population and consequently the measures of their impact, arc very weak. Data on 
Infant loortallty, life expectancy, provision of various health facilities, etc. are 
available only at the national level and not according to area, occupational group or 
sex. With the existing data it has proved difficult to develop these Indicators for 
rural areas. 

Many countries experienced considerable difficulty in developing quantitative 
indicators on people's participation and felt that a suitable approach would be through 
coTWBunity level statistics, involving people's participation In their collection, 
supplemented by social studies, as necessary. They have also recommended the carrying 
out of studies on rural women's activities and on the effectiveness of extension and other 
services to farmers. 

The use of the Indicators for monitoring p rogress in development plans : experience has 
also shown that the use of socio-economic indicators would be relevant to monitoring progress 
during the countries* five-year development plans. It was found particularly helpful 
In Identifying existing data gaps and the means to fill them. One of the gaps for 
example, Is lack of Information on the governments ' coanltment of resources for various 
rural development activities, particularly the provision of education, health, sanitation, 
coimunication, etc. to the ruraIsector.lt helped Identify deficiencies in their statistical 
systems and the better possibilities for utilizing existing data. It provided useful 
experience In coordinating activities between statistical units of different agencies, 
as well as between statistical and planning agencies. In several countries, efforts are 
being made to lo^rove monitoring of rural development and statistical systems therefore. 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, for example, have decided to publish reports on socio-economic 
Indicators annually. 

The monitoring of change In rural social conditions through appropriate indicators 
would enable an evaluation of the impact of policies and programmes on poverty alleviation. 
The analysis of these changes vis-^-vis the planned objectives and targets would help 
In assessing the appropriateness and effectiveness of particular policies or programnes. 

This would in turn provide a meaningful feedback for reformulation of relevant policies 
and programmes. Thus, the distribution and equity indicators, for example, can be useful 
in re-designlng policies towards achieving the desired pattern of development. Similarly, 
an assessment of achievement of output targets and clientele coverage, etc. by appropriate 
Indicators would provide the basis for programme Improvement in such fields as credit, 
input supply, etc. The Philippines has tried to institutionalize a monitoring system 
for assessing the performance of the economy relative to the economic and social goals 
identified in the Five-Year Philippine Development Plan, 1978-1982. The initial result 
of this effort has served as a basis for improving the statisclcal system and further 
enhancing the Impact assessment of the development plan. In Bangladesh, a start will be 
made by the Bureau of Statistics to undertake a progranmie to produce community or "Thana" 
level statistics to provide the indicators to measure development achievements among rural 
communities. Such "Thana" indicators will help in planning and evaluation at national 
and community levels, providing a new dimension in rural development in the Bangladesh 
Second Five-Year Development Plan. 

Experience varied from those countries which could readily compile the indicators 
to those which did not have adequate data (examples: the Yemen Arab Republic and Cape Verde). 
Hence, it was recommended that national programmes of socio-economic Indicators should be 
developed to meet the needs and capabilities of particular countries. For countries 
at low levels of statistical development, the work to be undertaken should be broken down 
Into two stages. The first stage, up to 1983, should largely be limited to establishing 
benchmarks, setting up quantifiable targets and compiling a limited set of indicators 
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on the basis of data already available, for reporting to the 1983 FAO Conference. Data 
requirements and capabilities for future Improvement should also be reviewed for improvemenc 
In the Interim period. The second stage, up to 1967, should entail the full Implementation 
of the progranime and the compilation and use of more Indicators in a comprehensive 
prograaiBe of monitoring and evaluation for fuller and better reporting to the 1987 FAO 
Conference. 

Country Experiences in Setting National Mechanism for Monitoring and Evaluation 

and for Feedback to Policy Makers 

The effective monitoring and evaluation of agrarian reform and rural development 
at national, regional and local levels depends on suitable organization and coordination 
of related services. Since UCARFD, many governments have taken action to improve their 
mechanisms for this purpose. There are great differences among countries in the 
availability of monitoring and evaluation services; in whether these services operate 
at the national, sectoral, cosmiunity and programme/project levels; in the nature of 
activities carried out, and whether they are restricted to monitoring one aspect 
of the overall work and impact of rural development. For instance, Syria reported that 
it had no systematic monitoring and evaluation of projects and programmes In terms of 
objectives and numerical targets. Cyprus planned to establish, within 1983, a Monitoring 
and Evaluation Unit in Che Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources to monitor rural 
development projects. 

Some countries have already set up central evaluation units In the Ministries of 
Planning or Economic Development for monitoring and evaluating Che overall progress in 
economic and social development, e.g. Sudan, Somalia and Senegal. However, these and 
many other countries have concentrated efforts at sectoral levels, mainly in the Ministries 
or Departments of Agriculture, Health, Education, Agrarian Reform and Rural Development. 

For instance, in the Philippines, Che Ministry of Agrarian Reform appraises the progress 
and Impact of the agrarlem reform programme, while information on the status of rural 
workers is collected and analysed by the Ministry of Labour. 

In Mauritania, the Government created a new Service of Agricultural Statistics in 
Che Ministry of Development to establish an agricultural data bank for use in planning, 
monitoring and evaluation. Nepal adopted a more comprehensive approach by creating 
a separate Ministry of Panchayat and Local Development (KFLD) in 1980. This is to provide 
leadership and administrative support in formulating. Implementing, monitoring all rural 
development programmes. At the local level, these activities are to be carried out 
by existing institutions like village and district panchayats. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has also sec up a unit for monitoring and evaluation of programmes within the WCARRD 
follow-up programme. 

The monitoring and evaluation of agrarian reform and rural development requires 
close coordination in regard to data collection. Such coordination, however, is frequently 
lacking or inadequate, although several countries are now making efforts to coordinate 
the collection, integration and storage of data emanating from different departments/ 
agencies. For example. In the Philippines, a regional office of the National Economic and 
Development Authority (NEDA) Is charged with the responsibility of monitoring the statisti- 
cal activities of all units of various government agencies and offices within Che region. 

In Guyana, efforts have been made to establish the National Data Management Authority to 
facilitate storage and retrieval of data. 

Some countries are necessary to ensure that the data collected fully support planning 
and policy formulation needs - for which close collaboration between the Central Planning 
Office and the Central Statistical Office, as well as between the planning and statistical 
units of various ministries is necessary. Many councrlea have Introduced suitable 
organizational arrangements for this purpose. For instance, the Central Statistical Office 
in Kenya, Bangladesh, Thailand and the Republic of Korea are located In the Ministries or 
Boards of Planning. In some countries, the Central Statistical Office la located in other 
ministries: for example, in the Ministry of Economy in Costa Rica and in the Prime 
Minister's office in Syria. In roost countries, there is great need to provide closer 
functional linkages between data collection and the planning process. This can be achieved 
through the creation of coordinating committees comprising of planners, rural development 
specialists and statisticians. 
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Studies of the rural population carried out by Universities and developnent research 
Institutions can also be useful for monitoring and evaluation. The laanedlate utility of 
their findings can, however, be llaiited, since Individual studies are frequently not 
comparable. The Development Academy of the Philippines has initiated a Social Indicators 
Project to analyse the extent and causes of poverty in the country and to appraise the 
perception of the poor and their living conditions. 
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CHAPTER III 

REVIEW OF TRENDS IN POLICIES AKD PROGRAMMES 
FOR AGRARIAN REFORM AHD RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Within the context of the gradual shlfta In the objectlvea of national policies and 
strategies towards alleviation of rural poverty outlined In Chapter II, this chapter 
Identifies the recent trends in policies and prograsnes In the areas of concern of WCARRD, 
viz.: access to land, water and other natural resources; people's participation; 

Integration of wcaen in rural developioent; access to inputs, narkats and services; training 
and extension; and, developnent of non-fara rural activities. The chapter also covers 
recent developiaents In International policies affecting agrarian refom and rural developaent 
such as International trade, official developaent asalstance and econoolc and technical 
cooperation among developing countries. 

A. National Policies and Progranmes 

Progress In each area la judged mainly In terms of the broad direction of policy 
and programmes In the light of WCARRD reconnendatlons. This Is admittedly a lifted 
measure for there could be Implementation gaps. Further, given the short-time period 
of four years starting 1979 for which the analysis Is undertaken and given also the need 
for separating the effects of such factors as weather, which cause wide changes In agricul- 
tural production, there are difficulties In using the 'impact' measure meaningfully. 

1. Access to Land and Changes In Land Tenure 

This section examines the recent trends in policies, programes (some of them 
Initiated before 1979), and progress in the light of reconDendatlons of WCARRD with focus 
on the unique constraints In each region and also emerging problems pertaining to access 
against the background of overall economic and demographic trends. 

NEAR EAST 


The developments In oil revenue In the seventies have been significant in influencing 
critical elements pertinent to access to land. Including rural-urban and intercountry 
odgratlon. The trends In access to land between the countries diverge quite widely and 
generalizations for the region as a whole are likely to be misleading. While some countries 
Introduced changes In land tenure (Syria and the Sudan), others Intensified efforts In 
Implementing their progranoe Initiated prior to WCARRD (Egypt, Iraq, Yemen, P.D.R. and 
Tunisia). In a third group of countries no significant Intervention by governments has 
taken place (Jordan, Yemen, A.R. and Oman). 

The experiences of Syria and Iraq are of considerable Interest In view of their 
earlier land reforms, the organization of the cooperatives, collectives and state farms 
as well as the changes brought In the process of adjustment In the post-WCARRD period. 

In both Iraq and Syria, land reforms of the late fifties have succeeded In breaking the 
po%rer of the large land owners and tribal chiefs. The peasants were emancipated from 
their subordination to big land owners, and tenancy as well as landlessness %^re reduced. 

By 1980, the land expropriated In Syria covered roughly one fourth of the total recorded 
arable land and about a half In Iraq. In Syria, the beneficiaries from expropriation as 
well as distribution of state land cover about 14 percent of the total agricultural 
population. The percentage Is also significant In Iraq. 

The Agrarian Reform Law of 1980 In Syria further reduced the levels of celling 
fixed earlier. The new celling ranges from 15 hectares In the best Irrigated land to 
140 hectares In the dry land. The current plans in both Syria and Iraq show recognition 
and concern of the problems In the agrarian sector and the need to Increase Investment, 
development and settlement of new lands, as well as provision of services. 
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la the People^s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Increased Investment In Irrigation 
has expanded the number and cultivated area of state farms over the period 1978-1980 
from 34 to 47 and from 12«7 to 17 percent respectively. Over the sane period the number 
of cooperative farms increased from 45 to 59 and their area Increased from 229 000 to 
250 000 acres. These changes strengthened the Implementation of a comprehensive agrarian 
reform programme Initiated prior to UCARRO. 

In Tunisia, the majority of farms (64Z) are in the small size category (less than 
10 ha) and account for 22.6% of the arable land in the country. According to the 
Agricultural Survey of 1980, 13.8% of the total arable lands are cultivated under tenancy 
and share cropping arrangements. Inq>ortant efforts have been made over the last few 
years aiming at improving the land tenure system In the country and at overcoming 
constraints related to problems such as lack of cadaster, communal ownership of lands, 
fragmentation of privately owned land into many scattered plots, etc. During 1980, 
"L*agence de la r6forme agralre des perlmitres publics lrrlgu4s" has consolidated an area 
of 4 450 hectares and re-allocated the lands to farroers on sound basis. 

In the Sudan, the first and second Three-Year Agricultural Rehabilitation Programme 
initiated In 1979 and 1981 were designed to Improve Income and productivity In the major 
public agricultural corporations. The concern of the government to remove tenants' 
disincentives led to the change of the Joint Account System (crop sharing) to Individual 
Account System (fixed lease of land) In 1980. 

The trends In Egypt pertaining to access to land since the land reforms of 1952 and 
1961 are in many respects different from other countries due to demographic pressures 
within agriculture, landlessness and Increasing significance of small holders both in 
terms of numbers as well as area. It is estimated that landless households constitute 
around one fourth of the total agricultural households In 1981. Access to land In 
relation to rural poverty Is being mitigated by the high rates of migration from rural 
areas for employment in other Arab countries and by increasing remittance l/» 

Cyprus and Jordan experienced reduction In both absolute and relative population in 
agriculture during 1977-81 which led to the following changes in agrarian structure: 

(a) most of the landowners migrating to urban areas or to other countries maintained their 
ownership of land and residence In rural areas - leaving the land to tenants, sharecroppers 
and to relatives to be operated temporarily without payment of rent until they return; and, 

(b) because of the high rate of migration, there has been a substantial shift from share 
cropping to leasehold tenancy. The implications of these changes has led to the government 
of Cyprus to Initiate plans to combine Integrated rural development with land consolidation, 

LATIN AMERICA 


During the period 1978-82, programmes of redistributive agrarian reform were In 
most countries a continuation of policies adopted much earlier, and the progress was slow. 

By the Nicaragua decree of July 1979, 1.2 million hectares were confiscated and transformed 
to public property (Area de Propledad del Pueblo - APP), partly administered by the State 
and partly distributed to landless farmers organized In cooperatives. Consequently In 
1980 tenancy was regulated, by which the rental values were reduced to 20-30 percent of 
reform level. The minimum wages of agricultural workers were raised between 1978 and 1982 
by about 300 percent. 

Several efforts were made in El Salvador to reform the agrarian structure, including 
Che Issue of agrarian reform decrees of March and April 1960 fixing a ceiling of 100-150 
hectares, above which land is to be expropriated In phases, with compensation payment to 
affected landowners and granting the right to the tenants to own the land they operated 
up to 7 hectares. Beneficiaries are to be organized in cooperatives by decrees Issued 
In 1982. Two special government bodies were established to implement the agrarian reform 
regulations; ISTA for financial regulations and FINATA for legal and production aspects. 


1/ The In-depth Study for Egypt reports a declining and very low incidence of poverty based 
on Income indices of poverty, February 1983. 
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The agrarian reform area, about 280 000 hectares, represented 14 percent of the total 
agricultural land. The civil conflict and violence in rural areas have undoubtedly affected 
the promulgation of the agrarian reform programmes. 

In Peru, the agrarian reform has been of some significance in improving the access to 
land where between 1969 and I960, 35 percent of the agricultural families benefitted by 
redistributive reforms. There have been a few other active programmes in the Dominican 
Republic and Ecuador. In the Dominican Republic between 1961 and 1981, about 13 percent 
of the total area was covered by redistributive reform; in Ecuador, between 1964 and 
1981, the percentage of area affected by reform was 8.5 percent. There have been similar 
reforms in Costa Rica also. 

Land settlement policies have had much more significance in terras of area covered 
than redistributive reforms. In Ecuador, colonization distributed about two and a half 
times more land from 1964 to 1981 than agrarian reform. However, agrarian reform affects 
twice the number of families as colonization. Peru and Brazil also have significant 
colonization programmes. Peru has created a special institute to help expand its agrarian 
frontier, while Brazil has seen a steady migration from high to low population density 
areas, some of this is caused by a push-out of agriculture because of capital intensive 
development of large farms in the richest areas of the country. In Bolivia, Colombia, 
Paraguay and Venezuela, there are also governmental policies to Incorporate new land into 
agriculture through colonization programmes. Squatter patterns are more dense on the 
frontier where land potential is greater and infrastructure is more accessible. 

While colonisation policy has been designed to spread agriculture to new areas, 
it is estimated that in the absence of policy to protect forests, particularly in the 
tropics, 4.2 million hectares a year were destroyed between 1978 and 1980. 

While Che progress of redistributive reform has slowed down perceptibly, and 
settlements have been able to benefit only a small proportion of peasants, the patterns 
of growth within agriculture favouring the rapid transformation of Che latlfundia into 
a capital intensive commercial farm with an increasing export orientation, has affected 
the peasant adversely in many countries. This shift has undoubtedly contributed to the 
increase in the efficiency of land use on large farms, but at the cost of the rural poor: 
large landholders tended to rid their farms of those tenure types which had to be supported 
for the entire year in favour of seasonal day labour. 

Despite the non-availability of data from Che agricultural census of 1980 as 
mentioned earlier the deterioration in access to land could be seen in several other 
indicators, such as trends in growing marginalization of peasants, landlessness, migration, 
real wages and employment of the agricultural labour, and finally. Incidence of rural 
poverty. While countrywide quantitative evidence on these trends Is constrained by lack 
of readily available data for recent years, studies by Individual scholars and CEPAL 
indicate the broad directions of change ij in Brazil, Peru, some areas of Argentina 
and Guatemala 2/» 

The most significant expression of Che trends in the worsening of the rural situation 
is Che high rate of migration to cities; Latin American cities are growing at an average 
annual rate of 6.4 per thousand CEPAL study shows that the wage bill as a percentage 


1/ Carmen A. Mlr6 and Daniel Rodriguez, "Capitalism and Population in Latin America: 

Recent Trends and Problems", CEPAL Review , April 1982, pp, 55-56. This paper Illustrates 
the multi-faceted nature of the migration issue. 

2f Richard Hough, et al . Land and Labour In Guatemala ; An Assessment, Hlmeo, Development 
Associates, 1982, and FAQ, Misl^n de Alto Nivel, Examen de los politlcas v estrateelas 
de desarrollo rural en Guatemala. Borrador prellminar . Ciudad de Guatemala, marzo de 
1983. 

3^/ UN Department of International Economic and Social Affairs, Patterns of Urban and 
Rural Population Growth , Population Study No. 68, ST/ESA/SER, A/68, New York, 1980, 
pp, 42-44. 
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of operating costa for nedium and large-sized farms dropped from 31. 6Z In 1960 to 18. IZ 
in 1980 ^/. The Indices of real wages with 1970 as a base for several Latin American 
countries showed a fall as in 1979 In Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Honduras, Peru 
and Venezuela and for Latin America as a whole. In 1979, the Index of real wages for 
Latin Aswrlca as a whole (base, 1970: 100) was 86.6. It showed a rise to 92,3 In 1980 
but continued to fall both In 1981 and 1982 ^/. CEPAL set total under-employment In 
agriculture at 41 percent In the early eighties. Often unemployment tended to fall In 
the seventies but rose in 1981 and 1982 such that In the latter years, Colombia, Costa 
Rica and Uruguay among Latin American countries had open unemployment rates exceeding 
9 percent V. 

Throughout Latin America there Is an awareness and a growing conviction that the 
lot of the rural population will not be automatically io^roved by urban/lndustrlal 
progress. But there is need for substantive structural changes for providing improved 
access to land in many areas, combined with rural development programses which will 
have to be developed within the framework of a national strategy for poverty alleviation. 

ASU AHD THE PACIFIC REGION 4/ 

Policies towards improved access to land In countries of Asia and the Pacific 
Region centred around four programmes, viz.: (1) ceiling on large holdings and redistrl- 
t>ut ion , (2) tenancy reforms, (3) land settlement schemes, and, (4) distribution of 
government lands scattered in several rural areas to landless labourers and small farmers. 

All these have a long history and the implementation of these Is being pursued In the 
post-WCARRD period. 

The object of celling and redistribution varied between countries. In the Republic 
of Korea, the establishment of an egalitarian small-owner peasant agriculture was the 
objective. In these low levels of ceiling and redistribution resulted in wider access 
to land and reduction in landlessness. In countries In South Asia, celling levels continued 
to be high relative to the average size of land holding, despite lowered celling levels 
(e.g. India). In these, it is widely known that land acquired for redistribution was too 
insignificant to lnq>rove the access to land of the landless labourer, notwithstanding 
removal of exemptions and efforts towards stricter enforcement. In some (e.g. Sri Lanka) 
ceilings resulted in very little acquisition of paddy land and even this was not distributed 
to the landless; nationalization of estates benefltted essentially the unemployed youth 
and not so much the landless peasants V. Malaysians programmes of rural development do 
not include redistributive land reforms, since It is considered that public land Is available 
for settlement prograimes ^/. 

In Bangladesh a Land Reform Coomittee was set up in July 1982 which submitted Its 
report In January 1983. The reconiDendation is to reduce the celling on landownershlp In 
the flood-free areas from the existing level of 33.3 acres to 25 acres, while keeping 
the celling unchanged for other areas. The recommendation if implemented would not 
significantly Increase the amount of surplus land appropriated for distribution among 
the small farmers and the landless 7^/. The recommendations regarding tenancy arrangements 


\f Luis Lopez Cordovez, 'Trends and Recent Changes in the Latin American Food and Agriculture 
Situation', CEPAL Review . April 1982, 

2/ PREALC , Santiago, 

3/ Division Agricola Conjunta CEPAL/FAO, p. 25 and Cuadro 8. 

This section does not Include the People's Republic of China which Is presented in 
Chapter II. 

V Pilot Study on Socio-Economic Indicators in Sri Lanka, 1983. 

WCARRD Country Review Report of Malaysia, p. 1, April 1983. 

T_/ In-depth Poverty Study , Bangladesh, FAO, April 1983. 
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to giv« land tenure eecurlty to share croppers for a period of alnlnum five years, and 
to introduce a three'-share system under vhich one third of the produce will go to the 
landovner for the land, one third to the tenant for his labour, and one third to the 
party who provides other Inputs. The reconendations if adopted and Implemented would 
make a significant improvement in Bangladesh land tenure conditions. 

Tenancy reforms are much more universal in countries of the Far East than celling 
reforms. Where the political commitment of the governments was combined with the power 
of the organizations of Intended beneficiaries 1^/ the results were fairly successful. 
Sharecroppers could be recorded; lower rents could be made effective; and even ownership 
rights could be conferred. The Philippines also report successes in transforming share 
croppers In paddy areas Into lease holders and owners. But In many areas, the results 
were uneven. Recent changes in the procedures of Identification of tenants, valuation 
of land and association of the beneficiaries with the reform contributed to the success 
In some countries, there Is growing evidence of what is called "reverse tenancy" under 
vhich the peasant with very low holding leased out and the middle and rich peasant leased 
in. 


The programme of land settlement is favoured more In countries with extensive 
unused land which could be developed for peasant habitation (e.g. Sri Lanka, Thailand, 
Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia), in Sri Lanka, large tracts of unsettled dry zone 
land have been distributed among the landless families in the wet zone and the neighbouring 
villages of the dry zone. However, these attempts succeeded In converting the Dry Zone 
Into a major food»produclng area, in arresting the trends of rural-urbcn migration and In 
Initiating the processes of overall development In area which once remained neglected. 

The settlement progrsmsies in Sri Lanka are still being pursued and the Mahawell and 
other major programDea are expected to benefit more. Malaysia is another country In 
which land settlement schemes are being pursued with vigour. In Thailand the forest 
reserves offer an escape valve for the landless to become landed, but adverse ecological 
effects are being noted 3^/. 

The current situation Is the result not only of agrarian reform progranmes but 
also of overall economic trends and demographic factors within agriculture. Except in 
Indonesia, Korea D.F.R. , the Republic of Korea azid Thailand, high demographic pressures 
within agriculture have resulted In a sharp decline in arable land and permanent crops 
per head of agricultural population between 1970 and 1980. The situation could be 
predicted to be more \mcomfortable If growing demographic pressures are In the context 
of agricultural growth, whose balance has been shifting In favour of a small substratum 
of middle and rich peasant holdings comprising the top two deciles. The emerging trends 
in relation to several aspects of access to land could be Indicated from studies which 
made use of more recent data ^/. The ln~depth study of Pakistan shows a near doubling 
of landless agricultural labourers between 1971 and 1981. In the Philippines, landless 
rural workers are noted to be almost twice as numerous as tenant beneficiaries, and they 
would still grow tremendously In the next decade 5/» The Country Report of Indonesia 
records that the number of mini-farmers, share croppers and agricultural labourers is 
Increasing alarmingly 6/. 


Kerala and Vest Bengal States of India; Raj and Tharakan, 1981 for Kerala; and Biplab 
Das Cupta, 1982 for West Bengal. 

IJ Agrarian Reform Programme and the Philippine Farmer . A Country Review Report . October, 

1982, pp. 9-19. 

V In-depth Study on Rural Poverty Alleviation - Thailand - February 1983. 

4/ Inderjlt Singh, The Agrarian Structure In South Asia; India, Bangladesh and Pakistan - 

1983. Even here the latest years for which data pertained were 1975/76 and 1976/77. 

^/ Ministry of Agrarian Reform, Agrarian Reform Progr^"**** and the Filipino Farmer , A 
Country Review Report , October 1982. 

^/ Country Report Indonesia , p. 3, 
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In aany countries of the Far East landless and marginal farmers together exceed 
50Z of the rural households and their numbers in all countries are rising » though there is 
variability on the trends in proportions between the countries. There is an awareness 
of the gro^ng problem of landlessness and marginal farmers. There Is an Increased 
emphasis on water development in the recent plans of some countries. In areas covered 
by Irrigation projects, marginal and small farmers did benefit through their land-augmenting 
effects, though proportionately less than others. There is an urgent need for completing 
the land reforsis on the basis of laws already enacted: recording of share croppers through 
more participatory approaches Is an essential step; land tribunals at local levels with 
which representatives of integrated beneficiary organizations are associated should help 
secure effective enforcement of the laws. 

AFRICA 


The major policies and programmes in countries of Sub-Saharan Africa pertain to 
regulation of customary tenure and to dualism between large-scale agriculture and small 
farms governed by customary tenure. Host of them are in continuation of earlier policies 
with the exception of Cape Verde, Benin and Zimbabwe which introduced post-UCARRD changes 
in the land tenure system in favour of the peasants who were cultivating the land. There 
have been divergent trends. Some governments continue the pre-independence programmes of 
"individualization" of the rights of ownership of land (e.g. Kenya, Swaziland), and a 
few others (e.g. Malawi) have experimented on a small scale with moves towards individual 
ownership of land in limited areas. At the other end, there are a few others (e.g. 

Ethiopia, Tanzania, Mozambique and Angola) who have undertaken major transformation of 
the agrarian system, making the land the collective property of the people, the community 
or the state. In the large majority of cases, there have been no drastic changes in 
policies effectively governing customary land tenure. In countries, mostly in West Africa, 
land reform has not usually gone beyond the promulgation of a law vesting all land titles 
in the Government. A land use Act was promulgated in Nigeria in 1978 vesting all lands 
in the Federal Government, without effects of policy on the traditional system of tenure. 

The Issues posed by shifts from comunal tenure to private ownership of rights In 
land are best illustrated from the experiences of Kenya in which over half of the registered 
area was wholly or partially covered by land adjudication and registration by 1978. The 
reforms in Kenya were motivated by several considerations such as expectations that proper 
land titles would contribute to the breakdown of tribal exclusiveness over land, help to 
provide the basis for development and growth of credit institutions, and will Induce 
Increased investments within agriculture. The initial period of reforms was Indeed 
associated with high growth rates in agriculture, particularly production of comercial 
crops. But simultaneously with the implementation of land adjudication and registration, 
the volume of land transactions among small holders has increased. This development needs 
to be viewed against the background of the intense pressures of agricultural population 
on arable land. Per capita of arable land of the agricultural population in Kenya in 1979 
was hardly 0.20 hectares and in some regions pressures were even higher. Total population 
Increased at the rate of 3.9 percent and agricultural population at the rate of 3.3 percent 
per annum during this period. There is a substantial incidence of outright landlessness 
with a related problem of illegal squatting. Estimates on landless in Kenya diverge quite 
widely, depending upon Che concept used ranging from 7.4Z to 17. OZ. It is difficult to 
discern any trends from such data. However, the official estimate in the middle 1970s 
was that there were 410 000 landless and squatters in Kenya and this number lias been 
growing at a rate of 5Z; higher than the rate of growth of total and agricultural population. 

In countries which have radically transformed the agrarian system where land ownership 
became the collective property of the people and have sought to prevent the process of 
individualization of land rights (e.g. Ethiopia, Mozambique, Angola and Tanzania), a basis 
for improved access to land has been established. In Ethiopia, the land reform of 1975 
abolished feudal land tenure system, eliminated the landlord class and gave the tenant the 
right CO use the land. Peasant associations were established. Solutions to snail peasant 
agriculture and to fragmentation are being attempted. A Study of Ethiopia in 1983 brings 


In-depth Study on "Rural Poverty Alleviation: The Case of Ethiopia". Prepared for FAO 
by the Institute of Development Research, Addis Ababa University - January 1983. 
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Co sharp focus the need for reducing Che biases of rural credit and ocher InsCiCuClons 
cowards state farms which cover only a snail proportion of the area and of working 
population. The reshaping of the extrenely duallsclc agrarian structures of Mozambique 
since 1975 and Che transformation of former commercial enterprises Into state farms and 
the grouping of the peasant farms Into conmtunal villages had Che effect of Improving 
Che access to land. It Is premature to pass Judgements on the results of institutional 
reshaping, but there Is a continuous and pragmatic review of policies and programmes at 
the highest levels in the Governments of Ethiopia atid Mozambique. 

In the third group of countries (e.g. Ghana, Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Zambia and 
Liberia) there are no government administered programmes for privatisation of rights In 
areas governed by communal tenure. But access to land Is being affected adversely by 
overall demographic and economic trends, and also by creation of large-scale private 
mechanized units on state lands (e.g. Liberia). Commercialisation of agriculture, 
emergence of a land market and immigration of workers from ecologically less promising to 
more promising areas (In which the Invnlgrant workers cannot obtain rights of land use) 
have been contributing to share cropping and wage labour even within the areas governed 
by customary tenure (e.g. Ghana and the Ivory Coast). 

Pastorallsm, an important feature of Africa’s rural life has so far received little 
attention In spite of the fact that pastorallsts are estimated to number more than ten 
percent of Africa's total population. A few countries have tried to provide pastorallsm 
with an Institutional backing largely through the creation of pastorallsts' associations, 
but such efforts are rare and are an exception to the general rule of neglect and apathy 
towards pastorallsm. Organisations of large-scale coimaerclal ranch operations have In 
some cases deprived the pastoralist population of their traditional grazing areas. 

Despite vide diversity In African situations there are some broad trends which 
need attention in the context of policies for equitable access to land. High rates of 
growth of population in most countries are having two broad effects: firstly, reduction 
In the period of fallow with adverse effects on productivity In the absence of land- 
substituting inputs, and secondly, movements of population from ecologically more 
favourable and low density areas. The new situation, which calls for more Intensive 
agriculture Is generating the need for systems of production more appropriate to the 
needs of Intensive agriculture under tropical conditions and settlements with clusters 
of habitation which facilitate effective organization of delivery systems. The tra- 
ditional consnunal systems are increasingly under pressure to adapt themselves to the new 
requirements. While public policy In some countries has recognized individualization 
of land rights, there is clear evidence of growing differentiation and emergence of 
landlessness. Even in others, where this has not been an accepted policy, demographic 
pressures, emergence of a land market, and labour movements from ecologically less 
favourable areas are creating differentiation within agriculture. 

2. People's Participation 

In most developing countries in which high Incidence of rural poverty Is strongly 
associated with inequities In land tenure system and prevalence of landlessness, access 
to land provides the basis for realignment of political and economic power creating 
opportunities for Improved Incomes to Che rural poor. Speedy and effective Irplementatlon 
of land reform calls for active participation of the intended beneficiaries; delivery 
and receiving systems of inputs and services have to be reshaped to the requirements 
of Che agrarian reform beneficiaries and ocher small producers; institutions of government 
and administration should be decentralized and made more responsive to the diverse needs 
at the grassroots levels; and conditions should be created for strengthening of the 
group power of the disadvantaged in economic and political Institutions of the country 

for reforms to succeed and be sustained. 

The programme of action of WCARRD covers people's participation under three 
broad areas, namely: people's organization, institutional decentralization of government 
decision-making and participation in agrarian reform. These are Intended to achieve the 
changes In economic and political power. 
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(a) Organiaatlon at grassroots level of rural people 

A primary recoooandatlon of the WCARRD in the area of 'people^s organiaations* 
is removal of allbarriers to the free association of rural people in organisations of 
their choice and ratification and enforcement of ILO Convention Nos. 87 and 141 and 
Recomendation No. 149 on the role of rural workers' organisations in economic and 
social development. As of March 1983, only a small number of developing countries 
(Kenya and Zambia in Africa ; Philippines and India in the Far East; Afghanistan and 
Cyprus in the Near East : Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Guyana and Nicaragua in Am»r<ra'> . 

ratified Convention No. 141. The earlier Convention (No. 87) relating to freedom of 
association and protection of the right to organise was ratified by a larger number. 
Antigxia, Barbados, Saint Lucia and Venezuela were the post-WCARRD additions to such 
countries making the total number of developing countries 47 as of April 1983. 

Though several countries ratified Convention No. 87 and agreed to remove barriers 
to association, the 1982 Report of Connittee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations points out many cases of departures in the legislations of countries. 
These relate, among others, to: restrictions on trade union activities; rules conflicting 
with the freedom of association; imposition by law of a single trade union system; 
restrictions on the right of international affiliation; dissolution of trade unions; 
repeal of the right to strike; restrictions on the right of agricultural workers to 
organise jointly with the industrial workers; prohibition of the re-election of trade 
union leaders; supervision of trade unions by the government; and exercise of right of 
removal of executive of the trade \mion vested with the government. 

People's organisation in developing countries are varied in their forms as well as 
functions, and also in respect of their role under different agrarian and social systems. 
The forms are: organisations of peasants and rural workers with regional and national 
federations; cooperatives with regional and national federations; homogeneous groups of 
small farmers and others outside the framework of cooperative law; agrarian reform and 
land* settlement beneficiaries; voluntary agencies for rural development; and spontaneous 
Indigenous movements of poorer groups and tribal people against exploitation by landowners 
and money lenders. The different forms may be interrelated and can mutually enforce each 
other. 


Policies relating to popular organisations vary between countries which abolished 
private ownership in land and seek a simultaneous transformation of the society and 
agrarian system on one hand and those which have opted for progress towards rural development 
within an evolutionary framework on the other. There Is, consequently, a need for treating 
the two groups separately. The case of Ethiopia may be cited for illustrating the policies 
for establishing and for encouraging peasant associations. They were created in the wake 
of a revolutionary upsurge with youth serving as catalytic agents. The basic participatory 
organisation of the rural mass was the "peasant association" organised at the village 
level and covering an area of about 800 hectares. Through a system of layers of represen- 
tation, the Peasant Association links upward at the national level with the All-Ethiopian 
Peasants' Association. Women's Association and Youth Association are set up parallel to 
the Peasant Association. These three associations and the cooperatives form the foundation 
for development and self-administration. 


These institutional organisations were Instrumental in the illiteracy campaign which 
reduced illiteracy in Ethiopian rural areas from 91.5 percent in 1975 to 70 percent in 
1982. 


The most pervasive organisation of rural people, not necessarily of rural poor, has 
so far been the agricultural cooperative, with units at the local level and with regional 
and national federations. Most developing countries consider cooperatives as Instruments 
of general development policy. Countries are beginning to show a growing awareness of the 
inadequacies in the performance of their cooperatives mostly conditioned by power structure 
such as the hold of the rural rich on them, their inadequate performance, high rates of 
overdues, lack of autonomy and official control, need for orienting the management decisions 
to the needs of small farmers, and the need for shift from exclusive emphasis on credit and 
marketing to meeting the production needs of small farmers. Measures taken in Nepal in 
1981 to change the power structures within agricultural cooperatives are illustrative. 
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Since 1961 small farmers and other rural poor are defined and two thirds of the seats on 
the Ward Coonlttee as well as the Board of Directors of primary cooperatives are now 
reserved to then; special types of cooperatives exclusively for small farmers are created, 
there is a shift to group collateral opposed to conventional bank collateral, l.e land 
and other assets* Koves towards strengthening national cooperative organizations as 
effective promotional and training institutions and for involving them In national 
planning are also being taken in quite a few countries (e.g. India, Cyprus, Jordan, the 
Republic of Korea and Zambia) . 

The awareness of the conflicts between the need for large size cooperatives 
covering more than one village towards achieving economies of scale on one hand and the 
need for social cohesion and active involvement of the rural poor at the grassroots 
level led to the promotion and establishment of small formal or Informal grassroots * 
level groups partly to involve the farmers in the planning and implementation of both 
cooperative and farming activities, partly to ensure the best possible service by the 
cooperatives to their members (e.g. Sri Lanka and Indonesia). In some countries 
(e.g. Republic of Korea), production-oriented Integrated cooperative systems are developing. 
Projects in Honduras (1979) and Colombia (1980) for women's self-help groups in food 
production are beginning to yield results Insofar as their is more awareness in the 
countries on the need for integrating women In the process of cooperative development. 

The establishment of the Cooperative Foundation Philippines Inc. In 1979 and the transfer 
of promotional functions from the Bureau of Cooperative Development is an Illustration 
of the moves toward recognition of the need for autonoo^ of the cooperative movement. 

Despite these post-WCARRD developments, as yet cooperatives do not reach the poorer 
strata adequately: power structure based on continuing inequities In land tenure system, 
price and procurement policies of the government which push the peasants to parallel 
markets, continue to effect their functioning adversely. 

While the limitations of cooperatives as organisations of the poor are being 
corrected through policy measures, there has been a simultaneous attempt since 1976, 
at the Initiative of FAO, In organizing the poorest of the poor in small farmer development 
groups (10-15) for the purpose of establishing grassroot receiving/utilizing systems of 
Inputs and services in countries In Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, India, the Philippines, 

Sri Lanka and Thailand below the level of existing rural institutions. During 1980-82 
self-help groupings of the rural poor were initiated in rural areas in Egypt, the Yemen Arab 
Republic, Sierra Leone, Ghana, Za^la and Lesotho. Many of these efforts are related to 
the existing cooperative organisations such as in Bangladesh, Nepal, Zambia and Lesotho, 
with a view to orient the activities of cooperatives to serve the needs of small farmers. 

These are small experiments whose impact is still limited to a few rural areas In these 
countries. Yet in view of their potential for development on a wider scale, the strategies 
follo%rad in establishing and strengthening these groups should be of interest. The essential 
elements of the strategy are: recognition by policy makers and planners of the need for a 
separate programme for small farmer/rural poor sector and Identification of socially 
homogeneous groups; selection of group promoters to set as catalysts; initiation of simple 
and locally proven income-raising activities; provision of a guarantee-cum-rlsk fund 
through a local credit Institution*, and, encouragement of Inter-group activities. 

The experience since 1979 has demonstrated that with proper planning and systematic 
monitoring and evaluation, the rural poor can participate in and benefit from agricultural 
and rural development through group action. However, this approach is confronted with 
several important issues still unresolved. These include: the problem of gradual replacement 
of group organizers by Indigenous leadership within the association of groups; the linkages 
of small farmer groups with voluntary non-governmental organisations. Most important 
is their replicability which is a major objective of these pilot projects. In some countries, 
notably Nepal and Bangladesh, it was possible to extend the pilot efforts to a larger area 
supported by funding agencies. The case of Nepal where US$ 12.5 million was made available 
by IFAD for the extension of the SFDP project would illustrate this point. 

Participatory approaches are evident in the recent land settlement schemes of the 
countries. For Instance in Sri Lanka, in the new settlements of the Mahaweli Scheme, 
the farmers are organized Into turn-out groups of 15-20 cultivators. At every stage, the 
tum-ouC groups are expected to be consulted through formal and informal meetings. In 
Thailand, land settlement cooperatives are set up as part of the attack on tenancy. 
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Snail farmers' water users associations are being actively involved in planning and 
construction activities by the National Irrigation Administration in the Philippines. But 
structures for participation of the intended beneficiaries of redistribution reforms 
in designing, iBq>leiaeotlng and in evaluating such programmes are yet to be enforced in 
most countries. 

Sympathetic and constructive approaches towards voluntary agencies of rural develop- 
ment are evident in quite a few developing countries. However, while approaches and 
techniques of these agencies towards reaching the poor may prove to be helpful, the 
coverage of their operation is extremely limited and their dependence on external donor 
agencies for their operations is quite high. 

(b) Decentralization 


Increasing shifts cowards development of the homogeneous functional groups of the 
rural poor called for strengthening of measures towards decentralization of the decision- 
making process within the framework of national policies and coordination of the line 
departments. Several problems contribute to slowness of the process: in practice, it 
is difficult; lack of adequate staff and inadequate delegation of authority at the field 
level are often an obstacle; the centralized and sharply compartmentalized powerful 
departments of the governments guard the status quo at the local level, governments' units 
have poor access to finances to meet the responsibilities; and higher layers of political 
power are afraid of etoergence of competing structures of power at the local level. 
Nevertheless, there are several post-WCARRD examples of trends towards decentralization 
in developing countries. Cases of Egypt in the Near East , Ghana and Kenya in Africa , and 
Sri Lanka, China, Nepal and India in the Far East cotild be cited. In 1979, Egypt established 
local government units with responsibilities for planning and implementing rural developtnent 
projects and supplementary funds were made available for this purpose; at the regional level 
coordinating committees with representatives of the nation building department headed by 
the governor of the capital of the region, with authority delegated for planning and 
executing rural development projects. In Sri Lanka the new structure of Development 
Councils (in effect Rural Development Councils) introduced in 1980 was considered to be 
a far-reaching change in the country's history of rural development and local government. 
Under this, the Development Coimclls have access to supplementary funds without reference 
to the Line Ministries, which could be used for local projects. Yet, while Indigenous 
mechanisms of upward linkages between the district councils and the central government 
have been devised, the nature of linkages downwards between the district level and the 
village level remain unclear. 

Since 1979, China has introduced decentralization as a major policy element in its 
agricultural adjustments and reforms within the frame of national policy objectives. 

According to China Country Report of April 1983, decentralization in planning agricultural 
production from the central to local level figures as cardinal in the rural reconstruction 
since 1979. Now, the State only fixes output target and the purchasing plan of major 
products. The decision to allocate areas for crops is left to the conanunes, brigades and the 
peasants themselves according to local conditions. Through this decentralization and 
marketing regulations, the production incentives of the peasants have been generated to 
their fullest extent. This required the decentralization of delivery services, technical 
guidance, assignment of agricultural colleges, graduates to rural areas where they come 
from and the gradual training of cadres of government technical personnel at all levels. 

In 1982, Bangladesh started implementing an administrative decentralization programme 
through reorganization of local government institution at the district and thana level. 

The thana administration is conceived as the basic administrative unit which la given 
considerable power of planning and implementing local development projects. The thana 
is being upgraded by placing magistrates and a large number of mid-level government 
officials at the disposal of the thana council headed by the thana chairman elected 
representative. The effectiveness of this new local government arrangement in ensuring 
efficient administration of rural development programmes and active people’s participation 
will depend on the extent of authority vested in the thana council, the degree of its 
autonomy in financial and planning matters, and mechanism and modalities designed to promote 
people's participation in decision making, which are not yet clearly specified. 
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In ChAna, th« 1979 ConaCltutlon has as one of Its cardinal principles decentralisation 
of the administrative machinery so as to ensure the active participation of people at 
the grassroots levels. Under this, provisions have been made for the establishment of 
Che Regional Councils, District Councils, Local Government Councils and Village Committees 
with their respective functions and areas of authority. Fifteen percent of the net revenue 
accruing to Che government from dues, rents and royalties accruing from the area of 
authority of a district council will be paid by the government to that council. In Nepal, 
after many experimentations with institutional structures and administration of rural 
development, the Government adopted Integrated Panchayat Development Design (IPDD) and 
followed it up by the creation of a separate Ministry of Panchayat and Local Development 
(KPLD) in 1980, and the Decentralisation Act in 1962. By these measures coordination at 
various levels and decentralization of rural development are sought to be achieved. Yet, 
there is a need for improving Che local capability of staff and rural organisations for 
grassroots planning if these measures of decentralisation are to be successful. 

In Tanzania, new cadres of village managemenc technicians and village managers have 
been trained and posted in the village to strengthen the technical and managerial capabili- 
ties of the village council. In view of the fact that the Integrated Rural Development 
prograomies and projects (RIDEPl) in this country do not have services to cover village and 
sub-village activities effectively, UCARRD Follow-up Mission to Tanzania in September 1981 
recoiomended a reassessment of the present structure and direction of RIDEPl. Some of the 
Mission's findings on People's Participation are of relevance to ocher situations also. 

They are: participation of the people tends to be reduced to selection of alternative 
projects suggested by district officials; lack of funds of their own and low technical 
capability result in low degree of people's participation; and their is need for integration 
of the extension worker into the everyday life of Che village. 

In India, the integration of the earlier Small Farmers Development Agency (SFDA) , Che 
Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Agency (MFALA) and the Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP) into one single agency, viz., the District Rural Development Agency (DRDA) , 
now operating all over the country, is the major post-WCARRD development. Roughly a fifth 
of the identlfed poor, l.e. 'the poorest of the poor' households in rural areas all over 
Che country are expected to be covered by its prograaiBes of development of productive 
assets and of schemes for training for self-employment during the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
period (1960-85). However, establishment of organisations of the intended beneficiaries 
and their effective participation with local officials in designing and in implementing the 
programmes are assigned only a limited role. 

The diversity between the countries in respect of decentralisation and participation 
of agrarian reform beneficiaries is quite large. Yet, these are not always associated 
with devolution of power. There is also recognition of the need for representation of 
special Interest groups and for greater representation of the rural poor on the decision- 
making bodies of Che rural Institutions such as cooperatives and panchayats; and there are 
many more programmes compared to the pre-WCARRD period specifically designed for the poor. 

But there is always the danger that these structures will leave little impact, given 
continuing inequities not only within rural areas but also between rural and urban areas. 
Decentralised structures quite often provide ladders of access for the rural elite to the 
higher bodies and there is need for more effective organisations of the poor with regional 
and national federations. Subsidies intended for the poor should not reach the non-poor. 
Inadequate allocation of funds for rural development without adequate delegation of 
authorities has little Impact. 

3. Integration of Women in Rural Development 

The WCARRD Programme of Action considered integration of women in rural development 
as a prerequisite for successful rural development planning and implementation. 

(a) Recognition of the vital role of women in rural development 

Since 1979, there has been recognition that Improvement of rural women's status is 
important, not merely as an end in itself, but as an integral part of Che solution of 
countries' socio-economic development problems. Several factors have contributed to this 
increasing recognition: a greater appreciation of the links between the food crisis and 
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marginalisation of women producers; growing proportions of Independent women farmers 
especially In countries with high rates of male migration; and growing awareness of the 
potential negative Impact of technological changes on the employment opportunities of 
landless women In particular. 

Most cotmtrles have now established women's units within the governmental machinery. 

In many these are located In the Ministry of Social Affairs, and a few In the Ministry 
of Planning. In most centrally-planned economies, women's Interests are represented by the 
women's branch of the revolutionary party. The Isolation of governmental units for the 
advancement of women from the planning ministries has resulted in plans and strategies not 
specifically adequate for women. Only recently has more attention been given to rural 
women's relevance for national strategies and sectoral plans. 

The Lagos Plan of Action (1980) for Africa shows an explicit recognition of the 
emphasis that governments are placing on rural women In their efforts to Increase food 
production, reduce dependency on food Imports and alow rural exodus. The Plan calls upon 
governments to "recognize women as vital Instruments for solving the food crisis and make 
deliberate provisions to upgrade their skills and lessen their labours". It also calls 
for "continuous research to promote the recognition and documentation of women's 
contribution to agriculture as a productive activity, especially In terms of food supply", 
and gives priority to "establishing and strengthening women's units In planning ministries 
to enable them to Integrate a plan of action Into national strategies". 

Since then, the Governments of Tanzania (1981) , Ethiopia (1982), Somalia (1982) and 
Lesotho (1982) have revle%red women's role In agricultural production and Its Implications 
for national food, agricultural and rural development strategies with WCARRD Inter-Agency 
Missions. Baseline studies for agricultural planning In the Congo have given particular 
attention to women's role In food production. In Zimbabwe, recognition of wovten's role In 
maize production has led to the development of large-scale projects aimed at Increasing 
their access to Inputs and extension. 

Improvement of rural women's status Is no longer seen primarily as a social welfare 
Issue. On the contrary, governments increasingly see it as an Integral part of the solution 
of larger problems: solving the food crisis In Africa , slowing rural exodus and alleviating 
poverty among destitute households, A deeper understanding of these problems has led to 
changes In policies and strategies regarding women's access to land, participation in 
rural organizations, access to credit, inputs and supporting services, diversification 
of employment opportunities through non-farm activities, and access to training and extension. 

Efforts to strengthen women's roles related to food, agriculture and non-^fam 
production have pointed out the need for close ties between the women's unit and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Planning, the Central Statistical Office and the 
units responsible for monitoring and evaluating rural development projects, as well as 
Non-Govemmental Organizations active in rural areas. Recent experiences have also 
revealed the pressing need for high-level inter-mlnisterlal coordination of prograames, 
projects and services beneflttlng women. 

The concern with women In connection with food production, migration and rural 
employment Is reflected by the growing number of village studies on the division of labour 
by sex In agriculture and domestic Casks. Women have also received attention In farm 
management surveys, farming systems research, household budget and food consumption 
surveys. Progress In improving national statistics on rural women's work has been slower. 

(b) Equality of legal status ; Access to land 

Both the WCARRD Programme of Action (1979) and the Convention on the Elimination of 

Discrimination Against Women (33rd General Assembly, 1980) give specific reference to 
women's legal status In land and agrarian reform. These represent an important first step 

by governments In improving women's legal status. However, even with legislative and 

drastic tenure changes, women continue to be placed in a disadvantaged position In agrarian 
transformation which is intended to modernize Che agricultural sector and provide for more 
equitable access to resources. 
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VCARBD requested govemnents to "repeal those lavs which dlacriminated against 
women?* In most statutory codes. It is difficult to assess any discrimination within 
the lavs per se . The constraint remains more in the interpretation and implementation 
of the laws, women's lack of empowerment in knowing the legislation and utilizing law 
as a development tool. UCARRD also suggested "an equality of women's legal status in 
promoting o%mershlp rights for women, including Joint ownership and co-ownership of land". 
India has made an initial effort with the Sixth Five-Year plan which states: "Governments 
would endeavour to give Joint titles to husband and wife in all development activities 
involving a transfer of assets." However most legislation has not encouraged women's 
legal ownership or alternative approaches for ownership on a co-ownership, conmtunal or 
independent basis. This apparent discrimination is a costly constraint on productivity, 
considering that women constitute at least half of the agricultural labour force in most 
of Che developing countries and are increasingly becoming de jure heads of households. 

Some examples of legislative changes have occurred in Lesotho and Kenya regarding 
inheritance and women's use of land. Under the Lesotho Land Act of 1979, land is 
Inheritable but women's capabilities to directly own the land appear slight. In the case 
of inheritance the Land Connlttee, on which women are rarely members, registers the land 
in Che name of the first male issue. A study on the impact of Kenya land adjudication 
summarized that "Land registration dispossesses women of the security tenure that they 
had in family holdings and vests it in men." (Gutto, 1976) 

In Tanzania, land holding rights are sex-neutral by law. However, the law also 
required that only one person succeed as holder, to be determined by the Courts. In 
such cases, awidow'sor daughter's right to succeed is left to the discretion of Che Courts. 

(c) Women's participation In rural organization and access to services 

Approaches to women's participation in rural organizations have varied. Some 
governments have emphasized %ramen's integration in existing cooperatives while others 
have promoted separate women's cooperatives. A few have supported both simultaneously. 

As part of the follow-up to WCARRD, a new umbrella programme was launched in 
1961 in four regions. "Connunlty Action for Disadvantaged Rural Women" is a programme of 
participatory self-help activities designed to increase food and/or income production 
by rural women in ways they choose themselves and taking into account their multiple 
roles. Through the introduction of appropriate technology and collective services, the 
time spent on domestic tasks is reduced so that food production and income-earning 
activities may be pursued. The beneficiaries include women on tea and rubber estates 
in Sri Lanka, women in transmigration schemes in Indonesia, women in areas of high male 
out-migration such as Lesotho, women in the arid zones of Kenya, women on ejidos in 
Mexico and women in marginal farm households in Haiti. 

In rural Bangladesh, where strict sex-segregation limits contact between men and 
women, emphasis on integrating women in existing cooperatives was abandoned in favour 
of groups made up exclusively of women. Because mixed-sex cooperatives continue to be 
dominated by men, separate women's groups were found to offer women greater decision- 
making power and incentives, because profits are managed by women themselves. India has 
also favoured separate women's cooperatives, the bulk of then involved in food preparation 
and handicraft activities* Although some Indian states require that there be at least 
one woman in cooperative management committees, women's participation in mixed-sex 
cooperatives remains low. A study of 481 cooperatives in 1982 showed that women constitute 
only 2-15% of the members. Most of these women were there because they had succeeded 
husbands who died or were dummy members to enable individual families to control a 
larger number of shares. 

Both India and Bangladesh have made efforts to involve women among the poorest 
strata in group self-help activities. The experience of the Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
Coiimittee (BRAG) and some other NGO's suggests that self-help activities aimed exclusively 
at destitute women have a more positive effect on income distribution than activities aimed 
generally at rural women without specifying the target group in socio-economic terms. 
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Recently, as recognition of vonen*8 potential contribution to the solution of the 
food crisis has Increased, more attention has been given la African countries to women's 
access to credit, inputs, markets and supporting services through existing delivery 
systems such as farmers' cooperatives and agricultural banks. Case studies on women's 
access to Institutional credit in four West African and three East African countries 
revealed that women's access to loans Is limited more by lack of collateral (land 
title or cattle) than by formal restrictions. Whether the emphasis Is on existing 
delivery systems or separate channels for women, group liability for loans provides the 
most promising alternative to traditional forms of oollateral. Serious attempts are also 
being made to identify women's customary credit and savings groups which might be 
strengthened to meet the members' credit needs. Such groups offer creditors the practical 
advantage of long-standing trust and loyalty among their members. 

Although government monitoring and evaluation units often gather statistics on 
changes In the use of modem production Inputs by farmers, the Information does not 
usually distinguish between male and female farmers. Farm management surveys and farming 
systems research In Swaziland, Lesotho and Botswana have revealed the utility of such 
Information In analysing production constraints stemming from male migration and formulating 
policies to relieve these constraints. 

Women's role In small-scale produce marketing has also received attention. In 
West Africa, the Caribbean, mountainous regions of Central and South America and parts of 
Asia, market women provide an essential service to producers and urban consumers by 
travelling to remote areas to gather small quantities of produce which otherwise might 
not find their way to the market. Projects aimed at strengthening small-scale marketing 
through Investment In market facilities for female traders have been developed In Hexlco, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. 

Until recently, efforts to diversify rural employment opportunities were aimed at 
men. Now a number of governments have recognized the need to provide similar employment 
opportunities for women as well. This is Important In view of the reduction of employment 
opportunities for women In traditional agricultural activities such as rice harvesting 
and paddy processing and the growing proportion of households headed by women among the 
landless. The Sixth National Development Plan in India (1976-83) mentions women In 
connection with a programme designed to promote self-employment for rural youth. Women 
are mentioned In connection with pronx>tlon of cottage Industries in India, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. 

WCARKD Invites governments to Increase the number of female extension workers and 
professionals In technical fields of agriculture. It also recommends broadening the 
training of female extension workers to include more emphasis on agriculture. However, 
information on what countries have done to Improve extension contact with female farmers 
is very Incomplete. Data available for a few countries (the Philippines, South Korea, 
Thailand, El Salvador and Nigeria) suggest low ratios of female to male extension workers 
except In the Philippines. A few coxmtrles have made great strides In training female 
extension workers, for example the Philippines, Thailand, Lesotho and Egypt. However, 
most training programmes still give more emphasis to women's household and family roles 
than their role In agriculture and non-farm production. 

Because Increasing the supply of female extension workers Is a long-term prospect, 
emphasis Is also being placed on training existing male extension workers to reach female 
farmers. A growing body of Information from projects In all regions shows chat even 
extension activities directed at "farm families" do not reach women farmers automatically. 
Therefore, minor modifications of existing delivery systems are needed to make them more 
responsible to female farmers' needs. Interests and time schedules. Other alternatives 
which some countries have tried Include training female para-professionals (Hall), training 
village women leaders to start their own demonstration plots (Zaire) and channelling 
extension contact through women's groups (Bangladesh). 

While no country, to date, has Implemented all of the measures recommended by 
WCARRD, most countries have attempted to Impletoent at least some of them. The greatest 
improvement has been In the sharpening of policies, strategies and priorities. Their 
translation Into effective programmes of action on a significant scale has been slower. 

Their impact Is, as yet, minor. 


I 
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4. Access to Inputs. Markets and Agricultural Services 

Several considerations underlie the reconnnendatlons of WCARRD on access to Inputs, 
markets and agricultural services to the small farmer. Firstly, studies In developing 
countries have shown that output per hectare of the small farmers Is higher, that their 
contribution to total food and agricultural output Is much more than their share In 
total area; and that they have an unrealised potential for contribution not only towards 
meeting anti-poverty and nutrition goals, but also to growth. Secondly, land tenure reform 
needs to be rendered effective through liberating the peasant from his subordination 
to the moneylender-trader-landlord system. Thirdly, the mass of peasants in the rural 
areas of developing countries, both agrarian reform beneficiaries and others, including 
female farmers, will continue to suffer from constraints of limited land and these 
could be relaxed only by use of land-augmenting inputs and improved technology on a much 
larger scale. 

This section reviews the post-VCARRD trends in policies and program&es pertaining 
to institutional organisation and administration, credit, marketing and prices. The 
term "delivery system" 1 / used in this report covers the performance of many agencies/ 
organisations through which governments seek to ensure the timely provision of inputs, 
credit and agricultural services to the small farmers. These may be government departments, 
parastatals, organisations, cooperatives or other fanners’ organisations and private 
enterprise. 

"Receiving Systems" are taken to mean organized homogeneous groups of peasants at 
the rural community level who may accept but may also reject what is an offer to them, 
these systems are required for several reasons: for providing feedback to operational 
agencies; for reducing the transaction costs; and for improving the efficiency of the 
programmes, 

(a) Institutional Organisation and Administration of Agricultural Services to Small 

Farmers 


Countries with inequitable access to land, in which Che existing rural institutions 
including governmental institutions tend to serve the large and powerful farmers, need 
to either reorient the management of existing Institutions to serve the needs of the 
small farmer and/or establish institutions exclusively for serving the small farmers. This 
has been found possible in areas in which public land settlement schemes and agrarian 
reform cooperatives serve small farmers or in a variety of group arrangements. In ocher 
areas outside Chose covered by public settlements and agrarian reform beneficiaries, 
programmes for Improvement of delivery and receiving systems of small farmers involved 
several problems and their success depended upon solutions to such issues. 

The recommendations of WCARRD cowards institutional support for Che small farmer 
Involve (a) specific identification of beneficiary, and (b) Improvement/establishment 
of receiving systems of beneficiaries, and (c) adequate linkages between various services. 
Since 1979 there has been an accelerated increase in projects in many countries, and in 
all regions, which are exclusively designed for small farmers and rural poor. However, 
specific Identification of beneficiaries for building up institutional support in nationwide 
programmes (not considering programnes designed for agrarian reform beneficiaries either 
under settlement schemes or under redistribution reforms) appears to be less universal. 

The different conception in defining the small farmers has already been presented in 
Chapter II under "Identification of Intended Beneficiaries". What needs to be underlined 
is that in the absence of identification of the groups that need to be paid special 
attention, there is likely to be a considerable leakage of benefits Intended for the poor 
to the non-poor groups. Recent manifestation of efforts to promote small farmer organis- 
ations (virtually pre-cooperatives) In Asia has been remarkable. Experience along these 
lines in Africa and the Near East has been limited. In Lati n America , attempts to form 


1/ FAQ, Delivery Systems in Support of the Small Farmer in Asia, p,3, Rome, 1962. 
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campeslno organisations with self-management strongly emphasized have made some progress. 

The experience with projects for small farm development have brought to sharp focus the 
need for linkages between agricultural services and for participation of intended benefici- 
aries In programme design and operation. 

Small farmers. Including rural women, as the main suppliers of food crops, need 
appropriate technology suited to their needs. However, the available technological 
improvements have seldom been developed taking account of the climatic and natural 
resources' restrictions, the capability limitations, the labour availability and manage- 
laent skills which are typical of the small farmer. This has been a major concern In 
countries such as Nicaragua. Mexico. Egypt, Ecuador. Jordan and Sri Lanka. There are 
several experiences of how the small farmer can reach outstanding productivity when research 
and extension are duly linked, when they Involve small farmer participation, both in the 
identification and programming of the work plan. Kenya and Ethiopia are good examples 
of this integrated work. Some examples of countries that are reviewing extension/research 
linkage are Peru. Dominican Republic, El Salvador. Nicaragua, Mexico - through its Mexican 
Food Strategies (SAM) . Ecuador - where extension is mainly oriented Co small farmers under 
several types of groupings and in land reform and settlement areas of Egypt where extension 
Is provided as part of Integrated programmes. 

The small farmer needs credit and marketing efficiency as much as he needs the land 
or his labour so that adequate levels of productivity may be achieved. This has been one of 
the most crucial aspects in many countries where credit has not been adequately linked 
to land reform programoes or, In some instances, where credit and marketing programnes 
have not been adequately administered at local level. As in-depth studies carried out 
in Latin America during 1962 have shown, Nicaragua. Mexico. Ecuador. Peru, El Salvador 
and Che Dominican Republic are caking steps to ensure more efficient credit systems which 
may benefit the small fanner, combine credit and marketing structures and organisations and 
in general create an awareness among beneficiaries and public officials of the need to 
Improve administration and management as a pre-condition for successful operations. Ocher 
countries who are also working along these lines are Mozambique. Che Sudan and Egypt, and 
efforts are being initiated, coinciding with the VCARRD follow-up mission's recommendations 
during 1981-82, in Benin. Cape Verde, Jordan. Nepal, Oman. Somalia, Tanzania and Che 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

At Che operat ional~ ^le vel of delivery systems, the need for administrative decen- 
tralisation and coordination of line departments, as indicated in Che section under 
"people's participation" is being recognized in several developing countries. A number 
of African countries are experimenting with various measures of decentralization. 

Tanzania has carried out a major decentralization to regional and district levels. 

In Kenya, after the innovative Special Rural Development Programme (SRDP), fresh efforts 
are now being initiated to make districts Che focus of development. In countries of 
the Far East, there are trends towards decentralization of agricultural services at varied 
pace. In Pakistan, since 1960, a new Impetus was given to local government Institutes at 
the sub-dlscrlcc ( MARKAZ ) and district levels. In Indonesia, there Is a genuine intention 
that the sub-district should play an active part In the planning process. It will be 
useful to analyse all these experiences In greater detail to learn laore about the 
constraints faced by the governments in strengthening and Improving field administration 
of agricultural services to the small farmers. 

The greatest challenge is to harmonise and coordinate all the agricultural services 
and input supplies in such a way that they get to the small farmer at the right time and 
at the right place and at a reasonable cost. An Important lesson of a recent evaluation 
of IRDP in India Is the need for horizontal linkages in programne services. Dairy, 
poultry and piggery schemes for the poor required linkages with veterinary services, 
supply of feed, extension, education (horizontal) besides procurement, processing and 
marketing services (vertical). 


1/The term 'operational level' Implies one lower than federal or state government level 
at which there is adequate personnel and authority for major control of field 
operations down to the rural community or village level. 
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The proliferation of agencies at the national level has a tendency to carry special- 
ization down the line. As a consequence, there are problems of coordination between different 
agencies at the national, provincial, district and field levels, and also of incorporation 
of the fanner into delivery systems. This is being attempted through the Farm Service Centre 
in Sri Lanka and through the Basic Agricultural Service Centre in Lesotho and Nigeria. 

It has also been established as a policy in El Salvador, Egypt, Ecuador, Jordan, Ethiopia 
and Mozambique. 

Training and motivation of public officials at different levels, aimed to improve 
efficiency of agricultural services has been recognised as a must; training of agricultural 
and rural development administrators is now beginning to be greatly appreciated. The 
programme of action reconmiended by WCARRD calls upon the governments to institute training 
programmes for policy makers and administrators especially to improve their understanding 
of the conditions and problems of rural areas and their ability to respond to the needs of 
the rural poor. The above has been clearly recognized and specific recommendations to 
governments have been made during the Regional Expert Consultations held In Cyprus, 1960; 
Mexico, 1981 and Kenya, 1982. 

At the policy level, one of the issues is the allocation of more resources to 
Increase supplies (as opposed to increasing subsidies), since part of the problem springs 
from a niggardly estimation of demand and narrow margin of stocks. Another issue is the 
role that needs to be accorded to private trade vis-a-vis cooperatives, parastatals and 
governments. In recent years, there has been a shift towards acceptance of the need for 
plurality of agencies for distribution of Inputs. For example, under the New Marketing 
System of Bangladesh Introduced In December 1979, a much greater role is assigned to 
the private trader In the distribution of fertilizer. While this has been found necessary 
in the context of observed inadequacies of Institutional agencies there is a long-term 
need for strengthening Institutional supply agencies with effective participation of 
small farmer groups. 

(b) Small Farmers* Access to Credit and Institutional Credit Systems for Rural Development 

In countries of the Far East there are some common factors pertaining to current 
status of small farmers' access to credit 1 /, These are: high extent of borrowing from 
private sources despite very high interest rates, for example, Pakistan 80Z and Thailand 
49Z; entry of comnerclal banks in markedly increasing credit supply; inadequate performance 
of cooperatives; and better repayment record of small borrowers as compared to large ones. 

Many As ian countries are Indeed providing adequate amounts for institutional credit. 
Yet such a generosity in policy provision was not matched by adequate Institutional arrange- 
ments to ensure proper utilization of credit by small farmers. Several innovative prograones 
in the post-WCARRD period (e.g. Small Farmers' Development Programmes, Grameen (Village) 

Bank in Bangladesh) , showed good results both in terms of improved access to credit and 
also recovery performance. The lessons learnt are that small farmers could be served if 
collateral requirements are reasonably relaxed, lending Is production-oriented and finally, 
Involvement of the existing social leadership is minimised In the selection and sanction 
of loans. It Is learnt also that subsidies In interest rate are far less important than 
easy access, quick transaction and timely delivery. 

In several countries of Africa (e.g. Senegal, Zambia, Ghana, Mozambique and Sierra 
Leone), despite national policies for credit, small farmers have often received a very 
small proportion of the total advances 2 ^/, The lending agencies, apparently to minimize 
the administrative costs and risk, tend to bias their operations towards the larger farmers. 
Social and economic Influence of the large farmers also leads to the capture of subsidised 
credit schemes by this group. Small farmers also experience considerable difficulties 
in securing credit because of the tedious, cumbersome and lengthy procedures involved In 
satisfying the lending agency's eligibility criteria. Problems of access are further 
aggravated in regions where small farmers do not have access to land and cannot therefore 
offer land as collateral. There are several approaches which have evolved to increase the 


1/ FAO/CIRDAP, Delivery Systems in Support of the ^uall Farmer In Asia , 1982, pp«34-39. 

2/ Sec FAO, Improving the Organization and Administration of Agricultural Services for 
Small Farmers in Africa , Rome 1982. 
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flow of funds to small farmers. One such approach la group lending based on group 
collateral. An example Is Malawi's Lilongwe Land Development Programe (LLDP) which 
Increased dramatically maize production in the region. While group lending may be more 
cost-ef fective» Malawi's experience - also suggests that using local committees or village 
chiefs may not always be effective as such institutions may not be representative of small 
farmers in many regions. One group of potential users of credit %diich has been greatly 
neglected in the past, viz. the rural women, has been given special emphasis during the 
last couple of years particularly in Africa . Women Agricultural Credit Officers have been 
appointed in a group of Western African countries (The Gambia, Ghana, Sierra Leone and 
Liberia) and In another group of Eastern African countries (Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanzania) 
with the objective in mind to identify Agricultural Crop Production and income-generating 
projects for women and to promote more activities, through which credit can be made 
available for implementing projects for women's needs. 

Another approach is to encourage the formation of small informal and homogeneous 
groups as in Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Sierra Leone, the Philippines and Zambia, 
as mechanisms for credit distribution based on group responsibility for recovery. This 
approach has special advantages where cooperatives are dominated by large farmers. A 
third approach is based on local diagnosis and consultations with the small farmers before 
the eligibility criteria for loans is decided. Standardized criteria may not always be 
appropriate for all regions/groups. An analysis of the Vihiga Maize Credit Scheme in 
Kenya suggests chat in certain regions credit was needed less for fertilizer which was 
stipulated in the programme, but more for hiring labour for land preparation. 

In countries of Latin America , the marginalisation process of the small farmer is 
particularly evident in the case of credit, although in some countries a considerable 
amount of institutional credit has been and is still being assigned to the "reformed" 
sectors. Countries in which there are long-standing agrarian reform processes and in 
countries where sectoral and/or overall reform processes have been reoriented or launched 
(as in Cuba, Ecuador and Nicaragua) show better performance in respect of small farmers' 
access to credit. In others, though the general volume of financial assistance for 
agriculture from state institutions has increased, it is concentrated both on given 
production zones and on a certain type of agricultural business. The importance given 
to profit-earning capacity as the basic criterion for the issue of loans and the Insistence 
on owned land as collateral can work against the interests of tenants and small farmers. 

In Egypt, with the establishment of the National Bank for Development of Agricultural 
Credit, with branches down to the village level, loans Issued doubled between 1976 and 
1980. However, there is need for improved access to farmers In the newly reclaimed lands 
where the land Is still marginal, and for simplifying the time-consuming procedures ^/. 

In Jordan, Institutional credit Is made available by the Agricultural Credit Cooperatives, 
Jordan Cooperative Organization and Jordan Valley Farmers' Association, but the access to 
small farmers continues to be limited. Past credit progrananes very largely neglected the 
small farmers and the ralnfed areas. In ralnfed areas as crop Insurance schemes need to 
be considered even for expanding cooperative credit to the small farmer ^/. 

An urgent need for ensuring the stability of functioning of the institutional credit 
systems, as well as its growth. Is to prevent high default rates and to ensure loan 
recovery (e.g. Sri Lanka, India, Nepal, Tanzania, Kenya). This requires, besides improve- ' 
nvent of procedures of issue of credit, Che development of institutional marketing and 
Integration of marketing with credit. 

Sustained capacities of the credit system to cater to the needs of the rural poor 
depend also upon its success In preventing the drain of rural savings to metropolitan 
centres, and in mobilizing rural savings for facilitating increased Investments In 
nationally determined priority sectors and for the development of productive assets of the 
poor. In Che past, expansion of commercial banks to rural areas resulted only in draining 
of rural savings for use In metropolitan centres. In recent vears. In quite a few countries 
(e.g. India and Pakistan) this situation is being corrected through a number of measures 
such as targets for investments by commercial banks in the priority sectors of the rural 
areas, credit plans, and coordination of credit activities with the activities of the 
agencies for Integrated Rural Development, and promotion of regional rural banks or some 
other similar type of institution with a rural orientation. Nationalized banks are 


1/ In-Depth Study of Egypt, p. 106, March 1983. 
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«l80 obliged Co lend a certain proportion of their total lendlnga to the rural poor (e.g. 
India, Pakistan, Nigeria). Yet, In a great nuatber of developing countries there has been 
a continual transfer of financial savings frois the rural sector to the sMtropolltan centre. 
Given the polarization of rural societies, the effective developnent of an Institutional rural 
credit syateiB demands considerable efforts not merely on tbs part of the banking institutions 
Chenselves, but also on the part of govemments and central banka . 

(c) Access to Markets 


Since 1979, efforts have been made in many countries to Improve physical market 
facilities. However, the basic problem in siarketing of small farmers* produce is In Che 
small quantity of marketable surplus by individual farmers and lack of institutions to 
provide more effective 'd economical market outlets for the small farmers’ produce, and 
this needs to be remedied. Another important factor Is the pricing policy affecting the incomes 
of Che small farmers as sellers of products which Is discussed In Che subsequent section. 

Group action by small farmers for marketing of their produce Is an important measure 
and therefore more intensive efforts have been made in many Asian countries to promote 
such group actions by smII farmers as presented earlier. Although some African countries 
(Kenya and Tanzania) are making similar efforts, more work needs to be done compared with 
the Asian countries, to promote such group marketing by small farmers. 

On the other hand, dynamic and cost-effective private rural entrepreneur&nlp provides 
efficient and competetive market outlets for small farmers' produce, which in turn stimulates 
production. Having realized the positive role of rural entrepreneurs, training and pro- 
motional efforts are being carried out in several countries (Papua New Guinea, Malaysia, 

Kenya, Brazil) with special emphasis on the training of indigenous rural youth. However, 
in some countries, Che rural entrepreneurship is interpreted as "middlemen who exploit 
small fanners". 

More and more governments have started to bring in the concept of Che integrated 
approach In marketing by linking production credit with marketing of products and for 
this purpose primary level multipurpose cooperatives or farmers ' associations are being 
promoted in many countries such as India, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Egypt, Cyprus, Jordan, 
etc. However, In those countries where credit and marketing functions are handled by 
separate institutlona, coordination and integration of marketing activities with credit 
activities were found to be lacking. It is necessary, therefore, to work out effective 
field level Institutional mechanisms In many developing countries to functionally link 
credit with marketing. Such efforts are required especially in many African countries, 
along with intensive training progrannes to produce managerial manpower to run such multi- 
purpose farmers' institutions 

Since 1979 substantial efforts have been made by many countries to Introduce or 
Improve marketing information systems with a view to assist the marketing of small fanners' 
produce. As a result, new information systems has been tried in India, established in 
Indonesia and Kenya anJ Improved in the Republic of Korea, Brazil and Malaysia. An evaluation 
study carried out in Indonesia In 1981 showed that the farmers who made use of the marketing 
Information service obtained 5 percent higher price for their produce. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in improving fertilizer and other farm input 
distribution systems to serve the needs of small farmers, especially in Aslan countries. 

More village-level fertilizer storages have been developed since 1979 (Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
India, Indonesia) and the number of fertilizer dealers have increased through cooperative 
channels or through private channels (Bangladesh, Sri Lanka). Such efforts contributed to 
the continuous increase in fertilizer use in most Asian countries. However, the progress in 
African countries is less satisfactory, except for a few countries in promoting fertilizer 
marketing and use. In some countries the actual use of fertilizers even declined in the 
last 2-3 years. 

State or state-sponsored marketing boards, national food authorities or parastatals 
are performing useful functions in export of cash crops and in implementing government 
price policies for domestic food marketing in many developing countries. Because of the 
quantitative targets they have to achieve in order to comply with government’s foreign 
exchange requirements and/or price policy objectives, they tend to favour serving those 
farmers who provide them with a larger quantity of produce. In those countries where such 
marketing boards spread their procurement centres through farmers' associations, they are 
contributing to the marketing of small farmers' produce. However, many marketing boards 
are becoming a heavy burden on the government finance, without contributing much In 
promoting marketing of small farmers* produce. 
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Marketing functions scattered under the responsibilities of various govermaent 
departnents and agencies need to be coordinated and integrated. In a few countries, such 
as India, efforts are being made to coordinate and Integrate small farmer marketing 
services. However, little progress has been made in most countries. 

(d) Price Policy for the Rural Poo r 

The effects of agricultural policies on the rural poor are complex because the 
rural poor are not only sellers of agricultural products, but also buyers. While they 
gain by higher prices as sellers, they lose as consumers. The complexity is also due to 
the fact that rural poor are not a homogeneous group with reference to the extent of 
their sales and purchases in the market. There is evidence that small farmers' production 
responds in the expected way, l.e, positively to increase in product prices. For example, 
Kenyan small holders (with less than 8 hectares) rapidly reduced pyrethrun production and 
expanded maize and milk production when the relative prices of the two products improved. 
Similar results are seen in respect of maize in Guatemala, for rice in the Republic of 
Korea and in Tanzania. It appears that an increase in prices benefits the small farmers 
through increased employment and output as they respond positively to prices. The benefits 
are greater as output responses to prices improve with better access to inputs. 

The nature of response of sales to prices cannot be expected to be uniform. But what 
is Important is that there is a welfare gain of price rises for small producers, in the 
product market. But landless households face welfare losses as they are forced to cut 
down their consumption at higher prices unless they share in the employment gains of price 
rise. It is this context that employment effects of price rises for the poor are 
important. 

Results of studies from a number of countries show that lower administered agricul- 
tural prices had adverse effects on employment. Over-valued exchange rate and restrictions 
on exports, which kept agricultural price low, resulted in a reduction of aggregate 
agricultural employment (examples: Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico and Peru). While favourable 
changes in prices of crops raised by the small producers benefit them, though much 
less than the large farmers, through their output consumption as well as employment 
effect, input subsidies particularly of a labour displacing character have been affecting 
employment adversely in a number of countries. Factor price distortions in Sierra Leone 
agriculture from subsidies for tractor-line, subsidised credit, and a somewhat over-valued 
exchange rate, were found to favour the large farmers. Cheap tractor prices in Colombia, 
as well as in Pakistan had the same results in the 1970's Where supplementary Irrigation 
water is available and multiple cropping possible, the use of tractors has probably created 
as much demand for labour as it has deplaced. Current evidence from Philippines, Pakistan 
and Thailand suggest the probability. of a positive association between agricultural pricee 
and agricultural wages: low agricultural wages followed agricultural prices and vice-versa. 

Results of the probable effects of removal of wheat price subsidy for Pakistan show 
that the effects are likely to be felt by the urban poor with a 5,5X reduction in their 
calorie intake and to a lesser extent by the rural poor. For Nigeria the options considered 
were: removal of export taxes and elimination of marketing board surpluses. Price policies 
had short-run benefits. A consequence of the oil boom in Nigeria during the 1970 's was 
a very large change in relative prices in favour of food crop producers and against export 
crop producers. While inequalities between food crop and export crop producers were 
probably reduced by the price changes, within the area of food crop larger farmers gained 
more. In Tanzania, during the 1970's phenomenal increase in the marketing margins of the 
crop parastatals resulted in a real decline in the standard of living of peasant producers 
even in periods of rise in the real sale prices of export crops. In Bangladesh, the 
benefits of statutory minimum prices for jute were not received adequately by the small 
farmers due to inefficient public procurement system for Jute. In Jordan, it is considered 
that commodity price policy is biased towards the urban population through the consumer 
food price programmes and towards the larger landholders. In Kenya, as producer and 
consumer beef prices have been below world prices for most of the 1970's, there has been 
an implicit transfer from rural livestock producers, many of whom are small holders, to 
especially the higher Income urban groups in Nairobi, The government' imposed price 
structures and marketing arrangements for the major farm comnodltles appear to have 
benefited large scale farmers, traders and processes at the expense of small holders. 
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Most subsidy payiaeiits and subsidised credits go the larger and wealthier farmers, 
while the effect of lover prices is felt by all farmers who sell any part of their output. 
The traditional snail farmer not only does not benefit from subsidies on improved 
technology but also pays indirectly taxes out of which the subsidies are funded. Other 
beneficiaries of policies that lover agricultural prices and subsidised inputs are middle 
and upper income urban classes, and not necessarily the urban poor. Countries which have 
achieved an egalitarian rural society and have in addition developed institutions at the 
rural comounity level which promote investments within agriculture and in rural areas 
(e.g.. People's Republic of China) find it possible to use the Instruments of price for 
reducing urban-rural gap and for promoting investments within the rural areas. In such 
countries, the price effects on different groups within the rural coniBunlty Itself, are 
not likely to be conflicting. In countries with large proportions of landless labour who 
have nothing to sell and with small producers who have only very little to sell, there 
has been a need to ensure that %diile price policies provide Incentives to growth and 
employment within agriculture, higher food prices do not erode the real incomes of poorer 
people who have no means of protecting themselves against Inflation. It is to be admitted 
that in these situations there is a conflict In the short-run between price policies 
for agricultural growth and the objective of alleviation of rural poverty. But choices 
in favour of low procurement prices for food grains, trade policies which result in reduced 
domestic food prices, and purchase and investment policies of commodity boards resulting 
in lover prices for the producers and use of surplus tor purposes other than rural 
development need to be reviewed, in the light of their short-term and long-term effects 
not only on agricultural growth, but also on employment and incomes of the poor within 
the rural sector. 

In many countries of Africa In which Connodlty Boards have a critical role in 
relation to prices received by rural people, there is a need to review their price and 
Investment policies together: where the surpluses of commodity boards have not been 
directed to raising the productivity levels of the rural producers, administered prices 
which are kept artificially lower have much more negative effects. In countries where 

procurement at administered prices has been part of a policy for achieving the objectives 

of food security, there is a need to ensure that procurement price does not serve as a 
disincentive to agricultural growth and public distribution at fair prices Is not limited 
to the urban consumers. 

5. Agricultural Extension and Training 

A significant development in extension and training In the seventies and in the 

early eighties is a new emphasis on agricultural extension as an important element of 

rural development. Appreciable efforts are being made in finding appropriate methods 
and approaches suited to different situations and local conditions. The extension 
participatory approach has been adopted by a number of countries. It is a suitable scheme 
for the promotion of extension activities as an Integral component of rural development 
programmes. 

While It Is not possible to report in detail and in a comprehensive manner the 
different policies and programmes in training and extension which were introduced 
following WCARRD in the different regions, some programme Initiatives could be reported 
for Illustration purposes. Several inter-country consultations took place during the 
period 1979-82, in the area of technical cooperation among developing countries In 
agricultural extension and training and focussed on the majority of sinall farmers and 
their families. These inter-country consultations produced individual country plans of 
action to strengthen their extension services to small farmers through exchange of 
experiences and materials and technical cooperation with another developing country. 

In a regional expert consultation held in Kenya in 1982, senior extension officials 
from eleven African countries analysed the problems related to the organisation and 
administration of agricultural extension services to the small farmers. They Indicated 
that it was difficult to ensure that their services reach the farmers and that the 
farmers' problems are coomrunlcated to higher levels. 
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At the country levels a number of developing countries have Introduced policies and 
progrannes of reorientating and strengthening agricultural extension and training at the 
grass roots*level in favour of the majority of small farmers and their families. For 
example. In Asia and the Pacific Region . Bangladesh and Sri Lanka have a strong policy 
on reorganising their agricultural extension services to reach more effectively the 
majority of small producers. Indonesia and Thailand have adopted the policy of exper- 
imenting in large areas the participatory approach In agricultural extension. Some 
Near East countries, such as the Yemen Arab Republic and the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen have adopted a national policy of strengthening agricultural extension services 
to cover all farmers. In Africa , the Cameroon Is reviewing Its national extension system 
to define priority groups, while Cape Verde is setting up a decentralised extension 
service which requires the full participation of the farmers themselves. 

An Increasing number of countries are specifying small farmers and, in a few cases, 
including women as the main target clientele of the extension activities. In Africa , 
this change is evident in Benin, Burundi, Rwanda, Upper Volta and Zambia. In the Asia 
and Pacific Region , this change is Increasingly significant In countries like Bangladesh, 
India, Indonesia, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Thailand. It Is also starting to develop in 
Latin America . For example, in Brazil of approximately 19 000 rural extension workers, 

8 200 are working directly with small farmers and their families. In the Near East Region , 
the identification of small farmers as the target group of agricultural extension has been 
observed In Morocco, Egypt, Syria and the Yemen Arab Republic. 

With a deliberate policy in favour of small farmers and their families, governments 
which have adopted it are using agricultural extension and training as one of the means 
of Increasing agricultural production. Experience, however Indicates that whenever 
agricultural extension services are focused upon the small farmers, they tend to require 
more resources and the availability and efficiency of other rural development services, 
particularly farm credit, input supplies, marketing and fair prices and better access to 
water and land resources as well as transportation. These problems are less evident 
when workin'* with large-scale farmers. 

An increasing number of countries are showing Interest and are trying the partici- 
patory approach in extension as a way of reaching large numbers of small farmers more 
effectively than the individual contact approach of agricultural extension. This approach 
calls for groups of small farmers that serve as the social mechanism in: participatory 
planning, learning activities, group action and feedback to extension of Individual 
problems and needs. Furthermore, the groups facilitate obtaining the required services, 
such as credit. Inputs and marketing. The countries which are trying this approach on 
a rather large scale are Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Mali, Rwanda and Thailand. It is 
also in these countries where the agricultural extension is being modified from the use 
of Individual contact farmers to the use of farmer groups. Therefore, the visit of 
extension workers to the field would be to the small group Instead of to the contact fanner 
or to each individual farmer In a given block or district. Compared to the early seventies, 
there seems to be an increasing support of agricultural extension and grass roots' training 
in an increasing number of developing countries. This trend Is observed In Bangladesh, 
Cameroon, Cape Verde, India, Indonesia, South Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, the Philippines, 

Sierra Leone, Syria, Morocco, Thailand, Zambia, the People's Denocracic Republic of Yemen, 
the Yemen Arab Republic, etc. 

Another development In many countries Is an increasing clarity in the policy of 
developing functional links between agricultural research and extension sub-systems. 
Experience of these countries shows two problems when the two sab-systems. Experience of 
these countries shows two problems when the two sub-systems are not functionally linked: 
the extension workers lack the technical advice needed by farmers; and research findings 
do not benefit the farmers, particularly the small farmers, because they have no access 
to these findings other than the extension service. Since WCARRD, the countries which 
have adopted a policy that promotes better links between research and extension are 
Bangladesh, Portugal, Senegal, Sri Lanka, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, etc. 
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Across several countries, the policy and prograomes on training of extension workers 
and o.^ farmers have been quite evident. Training of agricultural extension workers 
Includes both pre-service and in-service training. In most developing countries, the 
ration between extension workers and farmers has been very large. Tor example, the 
In-depth Study of Ethiopia indicates that one extension worker is expected to cover 
2 000 farmers and in the Sudan, except for the south, one extension agent covers an area 
with about 7 000 farmers. Also In the Sudan where figures are available, one veterinarian 
is supposed to serve 179 370 h^ds of animals. Pre-service training has been adopted as 
a means of narrowing the wide ratfo to reasonable levels. In Sri Lanka, since the pre- 
service training has been supported, the goal has been set to have 2 200 general village- 
level extension workers and a ratio of 600 farm families to one village-level extension 
worker. In Bangladesh, the Government trained 2 248 extension staff in 1979-80 and 
another 1 627 extension staff in 1980-81. Training of farmers and farm leaders has also 
been significant in some countries, as for example, Rwanda and Bangladesh. 

6. Development of Non-Farm Rural Activities 

Improvements in access to Inputs, markets and services facilitate larger absorption 
of family labour on small holdings. But in many countries landless labourers and artisans 
form a significant proportion of the rural labour force. Urban based industrialization 
is found to provide little relief to them. There is a general recognition In developing 
countries that the employment and income needs of these could be met by expanding non-farm 
rural activities. This is reflected in increased attention to two broad groups of programmes 
recommended in the UCARRD Programme of Action, viz. a) Rural Industrialization and 
b) Rural Works Prograomes. 

(a) Rural Industrialization 

Most developing countries have incorporated rural Industries in their development 
plans. But there are problems in chose countries where the traditional rural industries 
were neglected for a long period. The assumption that the income generated by rural 
industries creates the demand for their products is only partially true. Since nearly 
three quarters of the marginal increase in the consumption of the rural poor is largely 
devoted to foodgrains and other foods, only a very small increase in demand for the products 
of rural industries has to come from urban areas or from the export market. The same 
applies to agro- industries such as canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. Such 
products have to compete in quality food markets which are largely dominated by imported 
products from developed countries. The quality required for such a competition is not 
easy to reach. 

In the Chinese case, the rural industries fared better for various reasons. First, 
because of near egalitarian distribution of employment and the importance given to the 
relative self-sufficiency of the coisnunes in basic grains, the minimum levels of food 
consumption in China was relatively high. Besides, the prices of such basic foods were 
kept low and their quantities rationed. Therefore, a significant Increase in income was 
spent on products of rural Industries. Moreover, the Government of the Republic of China 
saw that there was no undue compecltlon from urban Industries and the rural industries 
were integrated with urban. Besides, the collectivisation of agriculture Itself generated 
considerable demand for capital goods, fertilizer, coal, steel, agricultural itachinery, 
produced by the rural industries. The local industries and handicrafts seem, in most 
developing countries also, to suffer from lack of credit, managerial inefficiencies and 
regular supply of raw materials as well as proper training facilities. 

Most developing countries have attempted to assist rural small-scale industries. 

In Indonesia, according to the Country Report, the *'Badag Angkat” system provides for 
assistance from large Industries to promote small rural industries combined with credit 
supply. In Egypt and Iraq, the agrarian reform cooperatives promote small scale agro- 
industries in agrarian reform areas. In Ecuador, the National Consnlssion "CEBCA*' was 
established to promote non-farm rural activities for generating employment and exporting 
at least 10 percent of the product. The progransne during 1980-84 is to initiate 130 
projects In rural areas creating employment for 6256 rural workers. This is in addition 
to promoting forestry products allocated as follows: 25 percent for the land owners, 

65 percent for the cooperatives which organize the work, and 10 percent for the Government 
Forestry services which provide the trees and technical assistance. In India, certain 
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areas of oanufacture have been reserved for exclusive production by the small-scale sector 
but the progress of the sector has not been encouraging. The Government of India has 
provided certain subsidies and differential tax rates Ir favour of village and small 
industries. Rural electrification has been given special attention in many developing 
countries, not only for irrigation but also for rural industry. In many African countries, 
attempt is being made to establish milling units for grains, processing of vegetables 
and fruits as veil as processing of edible oil seeds. Much of edible seeds. In the past 
vere exported and the processing was done in the developed countries. The tariff 
schedules of the developed countries are so constituted, that rav materials are generally 
Imported free of duty or at very low rates. The tariff rates tend to increase with the 
level of processing, with moderate tariffs on semi-manufactures and higher tariffs for 
f unished products. Developed countries have also discriminated against agro-industrial 
products such as canned fruits, vegetables, meat, etc., on grounds of quality control, 
health standards, measurement and packing specifications. 

Various governments are quite conscious of increasing trend to%mrds protectionism in 
the developed countries and the importance of rural industries in creating employment 
opportunities and alleviating poverty. Because of various difficulties mentioned above, 
progress is bound to be slow. 

(b) Rural Works Programme 

'Food for works' programmes have been implemented in many developing countries but 
their impact has not been large. In a World Bank Study on rural public works in 14 
countries, it was found that 'only one is estimated to have claimed a higher fraction of 
gross domestic product than 1 percent; five claimed less than 0.5 percent. Of these 
countries, only one (Tunisia) generated more than 10 man-days of employment in public works 
per member of the labour force. Tlie marginal contribution of most others was less than 
five man-days per member of the labour force'. 

A slightly more optimistic picture emerges from an evaluation of the Food for Works 
programme in India (1980) and Bangladesh (1982). The Indian Evaluation Report indicated 
that the programme during 1978-79, in all the selected villages of the 20 districts 
selected for this study, increased employment for all the selected beneficiaries by 
nearly 10.9 percent and income by around 17.7 percent. The other encouraging phenomenon 
was that, of the total beneficiaries, 50.6 percent vere agricultural labourers and 19.7 
percent non-agricultural labourers. 

Rural works programme Involve a great deal of detailed, area-specific project choice, 
design, and implementation that deals in part with inherently localised subject matter. 

This requires efficient local organizations which can conceive useful projects, mobilize 
people in the implementation of the project at various stages. In many cases, cooperation 
of several villages or districts has to be sought. This requires local leadership at 
various levels which la clearly in short supply in most developing countries. Those who 
see rural public works as a 'redistributive* programme have to accept that such programmes, 
while increasing the employment opportunities for the rural poor, often increase the hold 
of rural elite over them since much of the resources devoted to such programmes are 
channeled through village cooperatives or associations which are often controlled by rural 
elite. Rural works' programmes, particularly those which involve digging wells, 
constructing small embankments, village roads, etc., can become s source of misuseof 
resources because effective cost control is not always possible. The power of the rural 
elite can be minimised only by creating active participatory Institutions for the poor and 
the government could channel 'food for work programme' resources through these channels. 

There are some technical problems as well. Since the nature of rural unemployment 
or underemployment is basically seasonal, rural work programmes ought to consist of items 
which can easily be postponed during the peak seasons. Without this 'contra-seasonal, 
element in such a programme, it would be resented by the rural rich and medium farmers 
because rural works' programmes will push up the wages. The shortage of labour In 
agricultural operations may not only adversely affect crop output and thereby increase 
food prices and hurt the landless and near landless, but also accelerate the pace of labour 
replacement by agricultural machinery. These programmes, therefore, need to be considered 
transitional and less rigorous financial norms than what was required for meeting the 
employment objectives as adopted by countries in the WCARRD Programme of Action. 
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B, International Policies affecting Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 
1. International Trade 

The VCARRD ProgranDe of Action recovnaeoded that governments of developed countries 
should take action towards: i^sprovenent of access to industrialized markets for raw and 
processed agricultural comodities, particularly from developing countries; ensuring 
market stability; and, steadily expanding levels on trade and earnings. Progress since 
1979 has been extremely limited in all these directions: in fact, there has been a 
retrogression, on part due to the world economic recession, the worst of its kind in 
the past fifty years. 

The Tokyo Round of Multilaceral Trade Negotiations achieved little towards a 
reduction of the high degree of tariff escalation for most processed agricultural products. 
Limited progress was made in fishery products, unprocessed fruit and vegetables, vegetable 
oils, sugar and tobacco and comnodltiea idiich are of special export Interest to poor 
countries. The *moat favoured nation* concessions and the Generalised System of Preference 
Contributions made by developed countries for agricultural products did not cover more than 
one half of the requests made by the developing countries. 

Cotton prices have been unstable and by 1981 in real terms reached their lowest 
point in over twenty years, nearly 30 percent below those of 1960. No agreement for cotton, 
as for a number of other comDoditles, has yet been reached on market stabilisation under 
the auspices of UNCTAD's Integrated Programme for ComBodities. Erratic price movements in 
the absence of an accord make it difficult for governments to provide adequate Incentive 
prices to farmers and have harmful economic consequences for producers in poor countries, 
especially the small farmers. 


The adverse effects of protectionism and of lack of stabilisation agreements on 
the incomes of developing country farmers and the rural poor are felt with great severity 
in respect of cotton and textiles. Taking developing countries together it has been 
estimated that about 40 million persons are engaged in cotton production alone and that 
a similar number depend for their incomes on its processing and manufacture. If man-made 
fibres are taken into consideration, employment dependence on fibre manufacture amounts 
to over 80 million as the clothing Industry is relatively labour intensive. This figure 
would be still higher, when persons in the subsistence sector and those who are self- 
employed in clothing industry are included. Some of the low-income countries, in addition 
to the mill sector, have a well-developed cottage handloom Industry whose fabrics are an 
important input into the garments Industry. It is more labour intensive and generates 
thousands of jobs, particularly in rural areas. 

The Multi-fibre Arrangement (HFA) clearly intended that hand-made products should be 
traded free of any restrictions but in practice equally severe restraints are applied to 
imports of handloom fabrics in industrial countries even though actual and even potential 
exports of handloom fabrics and garments are negligible in relation to total world textiles 
trade, and these act as a disincentive to the further development of the handloom Industry. 

'Orderly marketing arrangements' for textiles under the MFA are soon as one of the 
newer forms of protectionism erected against developing countries exports. In recent 
years, governments have had Increasing recourse to 'selective safeguards' action on the 
grounds of threatened damage to domestic industry, through a sharp increase in low-priced 
imports from specific suppliers. Generally, these have taken the form of 'voluntary export 
restraints' or 'orderly marketing arrangements', bilaterally negotiated between developed 
importing and developing exporting countries. An improved 'safeguard system' governing 
emergency action on imports is of major importance, with particular reference to exports 
from developing countries which are the weaker trading partners and have only limited 
power to retaliate. 

As regards the Expansion of the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) , there have 
been some improvements since 1980. It is however unilateral in character and can be 
terminated or reduced in scope at anytime by a developed participating country. Restrictive 
measures continue to be applied such as quantitative limitations or ceilings, 'competitive 
need exclusion* and o:ore recently "graduation". These lipitations have considerably reduced 
the trade advantages which the GSP was supposed to extend to developing country exports. 
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The assessment of FAO Inter-Governaent Groups in the achievements of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN*s) with regard to trade In oils and fats, meat, bananas, and 
grain Is of Interest. Though differing in detail, the groups concluded that compared 
with the overall objectives, the achievement of Che MIM's with regard to trade in these 
coftonodltles, in particular the benefits for developing countries, were limited and there had 
not been a major breakthrough Cowards relaxation of non-tariff barriers. Moreover, the 
problem of escalation of tariffs on processed products still remained. Further, as regards 
trade In meat and oilseeds, oils and fats they came Co Che conclusion that reduction In the 
tariff and non-tariff barriers in developed countries would result in higher total trade 
volumes and a substantial Improvement In the export earnings of developing countries In 
these conmodicles. 


Negotiations on conaDodlty agreements to bring about greater market stability, 
continued to be difficult. Since 1979, only one new price stabilization agreement haa 
been concluded under Che UNCTAD integrated Programme for Commodities, on rubber. This 
agreement came into force deflnltevely on IS April 1982. As regards the agreements which 
are now in operation, with the exception of coffee, they generally failed to realize their 
price stabilization objectives. 

The Agreement establishing a Cooinon Fund for Commodities reached In June 1980, was 
envisaged as a cornerstone of International action to stabilize commodity prices. 

However, It failed to come Into force on the planned date of 31 March 1982 as the 
requirement of ratification by 90 countries providing for two-thirds of Its Initial 
capital of US$ 470 million was not oiet. Consequently the deadline date for its coming 
Into force was extended until 30 September 1983. Until the full ratification of the 
Agreement, the Fund cannot become operational and the financial resources committed to 
It remain unused. 

The deterioration In the International trade situation for the developing countries 
Is reflected In the steep fall In prices of major agricultural export conmodltles. As 
few illustrations should be adequate to appreciate the nature of problems for rural 
development created by this situation. Nigeria faced severe declines In export prices 
of Its agricultural commodities between 1979 and 1981: cocoa, a decline of 27.47 between 

1979 and 1980, and a further decline of 11.6% between 1980 and 1981; coffee, a decline of 
17*4% between 1979 and 1980 and a further decline of 27.3% between 1980 and 1981; palm 
kernel, a decline of 38.3% between 1979 and 1980, followed by a rise of only 3.2% In 

the subsequent year; natural rubber, a small rise of 1.7% between 1979 and I960 followed 
by a fall of 11.8% between 1980 and 1981. The overall index for Nigeria’s agricultural 
export commodities fell by 23.9% between 1979 and 1980 and then rose only by 1.4% between 

1980 and 1981. 

In Guyana, the continuous fall in the export price of sugar since 1981, while the 
cost of production of sugar and sugarcane has been Increasing has given rise to a 
situation where It Is becoming increasingly unprofitable for small farmers to continue 
planting cane. The small farmers, who account for about 15% of the acreage planted under 
sugarcane, are switching to other crops such as cassava, cowpeas and vegetables, production 
of which can find a market domestically. Barbados another sugar-exporting country, In 
which 18 percent of the sugarcane area is planted by small farmers, has been finding 
It more and more difficult to dispose of Its sugar in a timely manner and at remunerative 
prices. In countries such as Brazil the share of peasants in production of export crops 
Is not of great significance. Yet, the falling prices of export crops affect their wage 
levels and employment on large farms. While the terms of trade have deteriorated, the 
costs of inputs, Imported by the developing countries for use within agriculture have 
Increased. Low-Income countries with high dependence on agricultural export crops, and 
small-scale peasants, in all developing countries, export crops, have been badly affected. 
The abilities of low-income countries to expand their rural development progranraes have 
been severely curtailed with huge balance of trade deficits, rising levels of expenditure 
on food Imports, and Increasing budgetary constraints. 

Growing protectionism against processed agricultural commodities and the steep fall 
in export prices of the developing countries have seriously curbed opportunities to 
achieve substantial Increases In rural non-farm activities and step up rural Incomes. The 
World Bank and UNCTAD studies Indicate, for example, that the processing of natural rubber 
Into sheets, plates and tubes would nearly double the export value of natural rubber, with 
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further processing Into tyres, again almost doubling the export receipts. In several 
low~locoae countries of Africa and Far East id.th high dependence on exports, the effects 
of the adverse International situation patently outweigh those of any "distorted” domestic 
policies. 

2. Development Assistance 


The major aspects of Development Assistance which need to be considered In the light 
of the reconmiendatlons of WCARRD are: progress towards official development assistance 
(PDA ) target of 0.7 percent of gross national product established for the Second Development 
Decade; assistance towards replenishment of the ressources of International Fund for Agricul* 
tural Development; trends in food aid; moves towards more flexible criteria for the 
financing of rural development; and aid through multilateral channels. 

The period is marked by continuance of official development assistance at levels below 
the official development assistance target of 0.7 percent gross national product. As in 
1980, the share of PDA in CNF was 0.37 percent. Net official development assistance 
showed a rise in real terms between 1979 and 1980 and remained stable measured In constant 
prices and exchange rates In 1961. 

Under the stimulus of the food crisis of the mid-seventies, aid to agriculture 
rose strongly both in absolute terms and as a proportion of total aid. Using the broad 
definition of agriculture, which Includes supporting activities such as the development of 
rural infrastructure, the flow of agricultural aid peaked in 1979, when it represented over 
20 percent of official development assistance to all sectors. Since 1979 however, the 
proportion has fallen slightly each year (it was 18.3 percent in 1981), and so has the 
volume of aid when the effect of inflation is discounted. At $7.3 billion in 1961, aid to 
agriculture had dropped by about five percent in real terms since 1979 - although it was 
still double the level of 1973. In 1979, there was a sharp increase in commitmentc earmarked 
for low-income countries and a reduction in those for middle-income countries. However, 
among the low-income countries least developed lo\ ^income countries are not the beneficiaries. 
Although it was recommended that Africa South of the Sahara should be allocated a larger 
share of the comaltments to food and agriculture, the area's share of these commitments in 
1978 and 1979 was smaller than in 1977. But in 1981, there was a sharp rise of Africa's 
share to 27Z of the total capital comaltments to agriculture. 

The International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) also is facing problems 
in financing its first three-year replenishment period ending in December 1983. For this 
period, $630 million and $450 million had been pledged from OECD and OPEC sources 
respectively, but disbursements by donors have been delayed. If this situation continues, 

IFAD will have less than $250 million of uncoimaltted resources by the end of 1983, enough 
for only the first part of 1984, the beginning of its second replenishment period. 

Food aid allocations for 1982/83 currently stand at nearly 9.4 million tons of 
cereal equivalent, very similar to the quantity actually shipped in 1981/62. The past 
year saw a slightly smaller proportion of food aid being shipped to low-income, food- 
deficit countries (79Z compared to 81X In 1980-81). The proportion of cereal Imports of 
these countries covered by food aid is at a low-figure of 18X, In 1977-78, it was 24Z but 
has steadily declined since. Food aid has basically stagnated during the past five years, 
while the cereal Imports of the low-income countries have increased by over 30Z. 


The minimum objective of 10 million tons towards food aid of cereals fixed by the 
World Food Conference, and of 500 000 tons towards International Emergency Food Reserve are 
yet to be achieved. Yet the situation is somewhat more hopeful as compared to total aid. 
The World Food Programme (WFP) has entered its new 1983/8A budget period with about 
$1 000 million in pledges for the two years, and the possibility is that further contrl- 
butions nay bring It within striking distance of its $1 200 million target. The Inter- 
national Emergency Food Reserve (lEFR) administered by WFP exceeded its target of 
500 000 tons of cereals in 1981, but failed to reach It in 1982, 

Over the period there haa been a shift towards project oriented aid towards rural 
development, though such aid haa never in fact been the largest part of total ODA (except 
for lending by the World Bank and other International financial institutions and one or 
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tvo bilateral agencies)*. This has been helpful In some cases (e.g. Kenya) l! in 
deroonscratlng to the national governments fruitful approaches to rural development and 
also In developing a basis for reorientation of rural development programnes and of national 
policies for such progranaaes. Data on trends in the share of *tied aid* In the total 
bilateral aid of donor countries are not readily available. But the OECD 1982 Reviev . 
Development Cooperation suggests that aid agencies seem to be increasingly seeking to obtain 
export and employment benefits from aid (p. 65). This inevitably Introduces new constraints 
on the flexible and effective use of aid for developmet umotlon. 

There is also a growing recognition of the need for flexil/.i.ity in the forms of 
aid, i.e. "pi^oj^ct" and "non-project" so as to meet a variety of country situations and 
needs. One of the conclusions of DAC work In this area is that there is no hard and 
fast dividing line between "project" and non-project assistance but rather a vide spectrum 
of types of aid of which project assistance occupies one end. The economic rationale 
for various forms of non-project aid is being better appreciated: deteriorating economic 
conditions in an increasing number of developing countries has placed a premium on the 
need to give closer attention to the policy aspects of economic management; the experiences 
with project aid are making clearer the need for sectoral, regional and integrated 
programotes involving technical cooperation; assistance towards meeting the requirements, 
of current inputs, local-cost content and institution building (e.g. strengthening credit 
and marketing systems) for aid to be effective is being recognised; support to current 
Imports has been found to be necessary if the tempo of rural development needs to be 
maintained in the context of a deteriorating balance of payment situation; and, multilateral 
and bilateral initiatives to provide urgent balance-of-payments financing have recently 
Increased. 

The growing recognition of the need for programme support within the context of 
the framework of national policies and strategies for rural development on the part of 
donors Is a healthy sign. But non-project aid Interventions by individual donors from 
developed countries for the ostensible purpose of rendering the use of aid effective in 
recipient countries raise difficult political issues. The required policy changes have major 
implications for highly sensitive areas such as the respective roles of governments and 
the market, and outside interventions by Individual donor countries, however well- 
intentioned, are likely to be resented by developing countries. Multilateral channels of 
aid are likely to be more acceptable. It is In this context that the trends in the growth 
rates of multilateral contributions relative to total ODA growth rates become relevant. 

While the growth rates of both types of aid declined, growth rates of multilateral 
contributions declined at a much steeper rate. 

It Is disturbing that the decline in total aid has affected certain organisations 
disproportionately, apparently due to the curtailment by some donors of their participation 
In multilateral programmes. The largest single donor to agriculture, the World Bank's 
International Development Association ( IDA ) , had to reduce Its total commitments to all 
sectors by over 20 percent In 1982, and may again be obliged In 1983 to operate at a level 
significantly below its original plan. The International Fund for Agricultural Development 
( IFAD ) , faces serious dlf ficiilties. In the field of technical assistance, the United 
Nations Development Programme ( UNDP ) also faces major financial problems, and is currently 
able to finance only 60 percent of the programme envisaged for 1981-85. 

While development assistance could help relieve critical constrain to agrarian 
reform and rural development, recent experiences have shown the need for national 
governments (1) to Identify critical areas in which development assistance could be most 
effective and (2) to develop a programme of assistance within the framework of national 
plans for reviev with bilateral and multilateral agencies. On their part, the assistance 
of foreign donors, to be effective, should be on a long-term basis, should be flexible 
enough to meet the requirements of changing economic conditions, and within the framework 
of national plans; and, project-aid should essentially be for demonstrating a fruitful 
approach to rural development, since agrarian reform and rural development are essentially 
national tasks. 


\l In Kenya, the policy shifts to rural development has coincided with donors* greater 
interest in the problems of rural poverty. See COPAC, Cooperative Information Note 
- Republic of Kenya , Feb. 1981, p. 25. 
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Lconomic and Technical Cooperation among Developing Countries 

Ec onomic Cooperation : Economic cooperation among developing countries (ECDC) has received 
emphasis since WCARRD In tvo successive susmlt meetings of the Non-Aligned Countries and 
of the Group of 77. It was also Che specific concern of the High-Level Conference on 
Economic Cooperation Among Developing Countries held In Caracas In May 1981. While early 
ECDC efforts were largely confined to monetary, trade and general economic affairs, the 
Caracas Programme of Action (1981) accorded emphasis to agriculture and rural development, 
with specific focus on food security, the production and supply of agricultural inputs, 
cooperation In the management of common natural resources, the transfer of technology 
and rural development. 

A growing area of concern to ECDC In rural development has been In the field of food 
security - especially as this affects the rural poor. The Sahelian countries have decided 
to establish a regional food security reserve and are making further arrangements for 
Improving grain trade and grain reserves. In La_tln America, initiatives have been taken 
within SELA for a regional food security system. The new sub-regional grouping In Southern 
Africa (SADCC) has already set in motion the establishment of essential elements of a food 
security system. In the Near East , a prograasne for Arab Food Security (PAFS) has been 
incorporated into the new Strategy of Joint Arab Economic Action. In Asia , the ASEAN 
grouping established the ASEAN Food Security Reserve In 1980 and is now discussing the 
possibility of extending it to food commodities other than rice. In Africa , a regional 
food plan was incorporated into the Lagos Plan of Action in 1980. Further, a pilot project 
for an African Coion^ity Intelligence Service (AFCIS) was successfully Implemented. On a 
sub-regional basis, progress was achieved within the Economic Community of West African 
States (ECOWAS) and the Central African Customs and Economic Union (UDEAC). Cooperation 
among the Southern African States has now gained momentum through the establishment of 
Che Southern African Rice Development Conference (SADCC) and the West African Rice 
Development Association (WARDA) . 

In Che Near East , the Council of Arab Economic Unity (CAEU) has sought since the 
sixties to promote regional cooperation In the areas of trade promotion, joint projects 
and sectoral programming. Intensive efforts have been made for cooperation In the 
agriculture sector, with Che establlshraenc of the Arab Organization for Agricultural 
Development (AOAD). New efforts are being made CO channel investment into agriculture 
In Che First Arab Development Decade (FADD), which Intends to focus on agriculture 
especially In the poorer Arab States. A large part of the Investment approved in 1981 
Is for agricultural projects, of which the greater part is for food security projects. 

The extent to which it Is reaching Che rural poor is a moot question. 

In the Asia Region , the ASEAN Ministers' meeting reported considerable progress 
In cooperation in food and agriculture, the establishment of a new ASEAN Food Security 
Reserve, the ASEAN Quarantine Ring and ASEAN Food Handling. Meanwhile, a Council of 
Ministers of South Asian States has set in motion belated but concrete steps for 
cooperation In Che highly populated sub-region. In the Pacific sub-region, the South- 
Pacific Regional Trade and Economic Cooperation Agreement (SPARTECA, came Into operation 
in 1981. In Che field of Input supply, although countries have taken joint action with 
developed countries to cackle problems of supply through the International Fertilizer 
Supply Scheme (IFSS) actual cooperation among developing countries is limited to exchange 
of information within a regional framework under the Fertilizer Advisory Development 
Information Network for Asia and the Pacific (FADINAP). Much more remains to be done 
in this field. 

An area of impact on rural development has been through Joint action by adjacent 
countries for consnon development of irrigation or watershed management. A number of 
cooperative arrangements are being Impleinented in Africa through organizations such as 
the Mano River Union and the Lake Chad Basin Commission. In Latin America , the River 
Plate Basic Commission and the new Amazon Corporation Treaty Include measures for the 
physical and socio-economic development of these river basins. 
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The ultlnate ECDC concern of WCARRD la the laprovement it can potentially bring 
to Che lives of Che rural poor, through Ijnproveoent in Che markets «nd prices of 
products from developing countries through coossodlty Intelligence pricing and production, 
through mitigating the adverse effects of transnational corporations on the above, through 
Joint action In the management and development of cooanon resources such as rivers and 
watersheds, through cooperative planning for agricultural and rural developments, and 
through the promotion of food security. It was hoped that cooperative measures for 
investment and technical support through TCDC would promote these goals. 

Progress In ECDC towards these ends has, however, been unavoidably slow, given 
Che political issues and complexities involved. While the short period since 1979 
has seen some consolidation and advanceajwlthln existing frameworks and some creation 
of new regional Institutions for cooperation, there is a long way to go in ECDC, and 
much more purposive action required before these measures can have a discernible impact 
on rural development. 

Technical Cooperation : The WCARRD recognised TCDC*s potential role in rural development. 

Since 1979, there has been some progress with regard to the basic services for rural 
development. In the field of education, TCDC is now beginning to be used more significantly 
by Che countries to bring about some modification of the orientation, content, curricula, 
structure, methods and technology of educational systems in order to meet the needs of 
rural development, especially of the rural poor, based on reciprocity, mutual learning 
and self-reliance. The Aslan Prograasne of Educational Innovation for Development (APEID) 
and the similar network in Africa, have been followed by the establishment of similar 
networks in the Caribbean (CARNEID) and in the Arab States (EIPDAS). These networks are 
now engaged in adapting existing education systems to meet the needs of rural development 
and especially of the rural majority. In the field of agricuitural extension "Inter- 
Country Consultations for TCDC in Agricultural Extension Training" have been held since 
1980 in all developing regions. The countries have tised these consultations as a forum 
for entering into bilateral and multilateral agreements among themselves for the exchange 
of teachers, training methodologies and facilities. 

In the field of agricultural production, the introduction and dissemination of 
improved production and technological systems that are relevant and feasible for small 
producers which have been awaited for so long, are now being undertaken by TCDC means. 

In Asia , the Animal Production and Health Commission for Asia, Far East and Southwest 
Pacific (APHCA) has helped the transfer of research and technical cooperation in Integrated 
livestock-crop-fishery production. while parallel TCDC exchanges have been taking place 
through the Regional Network of Aquaculture Centres. Likewise, the Asian network for 
agricultural machinery has been developing mechanical technologies for the small farmer. 
Meanwhile, international research Institutes have fostered both direct and indirect inter- 
country exchanges in technology and training In respect of rice, root end other tropical 
crops. These exchanges between national governments and research institutes have graduated 
from a regional focus to even an international coverage, as in the case of IRRI'a 
International rice testing programme. 

Technologies for rural development - especially those that meet the needs of the 
rural poor - have not been readily available, given the distribution of resources and 
existing lines of technological Innovation and diffusion. TCDC programmes have been 
introduced, for example, in respect of rural drinking water supplies, rural energy 
programMB (biogas and solar energy) and improved post-harvest technologies. A regional 
netwrk for post-harvest grain technology and a network for agro-industries in Latin 
America are now functioning. 

In the field of agricultural credit, regional agricultural credit associations 
have been established in the four developing regions, embodying the TCDC principles 
of mutuality and cost-sharing. They are regional associations with members consisting 
of Central Banks and banks and government ministries dealing with agricultural credit. 

Their cooperation activities include staff exchange and training programmes and dissemi- 
nation of Information, with more recent emphasis on credit for the weaker groups such as 
credit guarantee schemes, crop insurance, etc. In the field of agricultural marketing, 
an association of food marketing institutions in Asia and the Pacific (AFM) has been set 
up (1982) and a similar netwrok is shortly to be set up in Latin America , for exchange of 
expertise, training, and experience relating to prograosoes and technologies in food 
marketing. 
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In the field of developinent Information and comiunlcatlon, a Development 
Information Network for Cooperation among Developing Countries (DIN) baa been established 
for building "Information bridges across the south". Attempts are being made to link 
existing national scientific and technological information centres within the framework 
of new regional information networks. In Asia , the countries have decided to set up an 
Information network on science and technology (ASTINFO), A Pan African Documentation 
and Information System already exists, while in Latin America , other arrangements have 
been made to meet this need. The challenge still exists, however, to orient these 
information systems and networks more towards the needs of the rural poor. 

In regard to people's participation, TCDC exchanges have continued along traditional 
lines In the cooperative movement between national cooperatives, federations and assocl* 
atlons, and within the framework of International trade unions. More significantly, 
special TCDC approaches are being designed to evolve relevant approaches. Institutions, 
and methodologies for the development of small farrsers' and women's programmes. In Asia , 
there has been Inter-country exchanges on the coiq>onent8 of the small farmers' development 
programmes including training of group promoters and training experience. In the relatively 
"new" area of the integration of women in development, TCDC Is being used to Identify 
areas of research and action. The Association of African Vomen In Research and Development 
(AAWARD) has been active In research. Inter-country consultations have been held in the 
developing regions to Identify problem areas, action programmes and possible exchanges, 

A consultation on women in agricultural cooperatives was held for six African countries 
In 1983. 

A main area highlighted by UCARRD Is that of policy, monitoring and evaluation, 
methodologies, Institutions and delivery systems for rural development - In which little 
progress has been made in the past due to lack of an appropriate institutional framework. 
This need has now been met by the decision of the countries to establish Rural Development 
Centres In all the developing regions, as reconnended by WCARRD. Regional Centres for 
Rural Development have been set up In Asia and the Pacific (CIRDAP) and In Africa. (CIRDAFRICA) 
respectively. Similar Centres for Latin America and the Near East regions are In the 
process of negotiation and establishment. They are autonomous Inter-governmental 
Institutions geared especially towards UCARRD objectives and target groups, and built up 
of a network of national Institutions through which the programmes are planned and 
Implemented. The regional centres already set up have commenced work on rural development, 
research, dissemination of Information and training In a number of fields emphasized by 
UCARRD, such as people's participation, women In development, organizations and delivery 
systems for the rural poor and socio-economic indicators for monitoring rural development. 
These Centres provide an Institutional framework for TCDC in agrarian reform and rural 
development, through which also. Innovation and initiatives on more specific fields can 
be pursued. 

An analysis of TCDC experience shows that It is not TCDC in Itself which Is 
important for rural development, but its content, means and beneficiaries - for which, 

UCARRD has given a direction. TCDC, In the light of UCARRD, can thus become the cutting 
edge for Innovation In rural development - especially for styles and means of development, 
addressed especially to the rural poor. 
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CHAPTER IV 

QUAHTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF PROGRESS TOWARD ALLEVIATION OP RURAL POVERTY 


This chapter actenpts a quantitative analysis of the progress made by developing 
countries toward growth with alleviation of rural poverty over the last decade, with . 
emphasis on the post-WCARRD period subject to availability of data. The analysis is dm.e 
by classifying countries into different groups according to levels of absolute poverty 
and the level of calorie supply in relation to requirements, as well as by regions and 
measuring progress made by various groups in different aspects. The analysis is based 
on data collected by FAO from member countries. United Nations Agencies and ocher inter- 
national organizations. 

The level of absolute poverty is measured by the percentage of population below an 
estimated poverty line from distribution of population according to per capita income or 
expenditures provided by household expenditure surveys. The poverty line is estimated 
for Individual countries by costing the normative minimum dietary requirement and adding 
to it Che allowance for minimum basic non-food consumption items. The estlnate of the 
incidence of absolute rural poverty is available for 68 countries with reference year of 
observation varying from 1975 to 1980 - most of them with only one point estimate. The 
estimate for 54 countries are taken from Che World Bank data sheet and for the re- 
maining 14 countries from in-depth country studies, socio-economic indicators and various 
other sources. The countries have been classified into three groups according to Che 
level of absolute rural poverty: (1) High poverty countries - those with more than 50 

percent of Che rural population below the estimated poverty line; (ii) Medium poverty 
countries - those with 35 to 50 percent; and (ill) Low poverty countries - those with 
less than 35 percent poverty stricken population. Of the 68 countries, 31, 18 and 19 
are in the high, medium and low poverty groups respectively. The Africa Region has the 
highest proportion of high poverty countries: 16 out of 25 countries for which the 

estimate is available (Annex Table 1 (b)). 

The use of the calorie supply data offers greater country coverage and makes inter- 
temporal comparisons possible. It is estimated from Che FAO food balance sheet data for 
which time series up to 1980 is available for 117 developing countries. Since the esti- 
mate of the level of absolute poverty is based on minimum food requirements, it is obvious 
that the incidence of absolute poverty would be highly correlated with the level of per 
capita calorie supply in relation to requirements. Thus the level of food Inadequacy as 
measured by Che calorie supply data may be used as a proxy indicator of the level of 
absolute poverty. 

1. Progress in Different Dimensions of Poverty 

This section reviews progress in reductions of three major indicators of absolute 
poverty: food inadequacy (undernourishment). 111 health and illiteracy* The data are 

available only at the national level, and so the picture on progress for the rural popula- 
tion cannot be provided. It may, however, be noted here that nearly three-fourths of the 
population in the developing countries live in rural areas and the rural population is 
less than half of the total population for only about a quarter of the countries, mostly 
in Latin America and Near East Regions (Annex Table 1 (a)). So the progress in these 
aspects for the rural areas would be reflected by changes in Che Indicators at the national 
level, if the rural-urban distribution in the proportion of food and health and education 
services does not change significantly. 

Food Adequacy and Nutrition 

For simplicity, the nutritional situation is defined here by referring to only one 
outcoToe of the food intake, i.e., the increase in calorie supply, although others such as 
protein and minerals are also Important. The average supply of calorie from food avail- 
ability as a percentage of requirements has been used as the indicator of the nutrition 
situation since it is the only one with sufficient country coverage and for which time 
series data are available. Although it is essentially an indicator of the overall food 
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situation* with no reflection of the distributed aspects* It Is closely associated with 
the percentage of population undernourished IJ, The countries have been classified Into 
three groups according to the level of calorie supply: (1) those meeting less than 95 
percent of the calorie requirements of their population - countries facing Higher Risk 
of food inadequacy; (2) Medium Risk of food inadequacy - countries meeting 93 to 105 
percent of calorie requirements; and (3) Lower Risk of food inadequacy - countries 
meeting more than 105 percent. This classification is rather arbitrary but It can be 
noted that the proportion of undernourished population in the three groups* according to 
the FAO estimates for the 1974-76 period, Is 27* 16 and 6 percent, respectively. 

Of the 117 countries for which FAO has food balance sheet data available to 1980, 
48 fell Into the "Higher Risk" category based on average calories available for the 
period 1970-80; 33 were in the "Medium Risk" level and only 36 had levels of food ade- 
quacy consistent with "Lower Risk" of food Inadequacy (undernourishment). Over the 
decade this distribution has shown improvoient as summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Countries bv 

the Level of 

Food Inadequacy 


1970-72 and 1978-80 



Level of Food Inadequacy 

1970-72 

1978-80 1970-80 

(Z of calorie requirements 
met from food availability) 

(number of countries) 


Higher Risk 
(Less than 95Z) 

55 

41 

68 

Medium Risk 
(95 to 105Z) 

36 

29 

33 

Lower Risk 
(More than 105Z) 

26 

47 

36 


117 

117 

117 


Table 2 gives a picture of the shift of position of countries (with population 0.5 
million or above) with regard to the level of nutrition over the period. Out of 46 coun- 
tries which faced higher risks of food Inadequacy in 1970-72* about one third (15) made 
good progress and six were able to pull themselves up within a decade to a level where they 
face lower risks of food Inadequacy. But the countries at the margin of nutritional ade- 
i)uacy (meeting 91 to lOOZ calorie requirement) have had both upward and downward mobility. 
Out of 39 countries In this group* the position deteriorated significantly in eight and a 
similar number have been able to pull themselves up to the level of lower risk. The posi- 
tion of the countries which faced lower risks in 1970-72 remained unchanged except in one 
case (Nicaragua) which fell Into the group of ntedlum risk countries. 


1/ Using the methodology developed In the Fourth Vforld Food Survey, FAO estimated the 
percentage of population xmdernourlshed for 85 countries for the period 1974-76. 
The correlation coefficient between this variable and the average calorie supply 
as a percentage of requirements for the same period Is estimated at -0.92 for 72 
developing countries with population of more than one million. 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Countries with Population Above 0.5 Million 
By Level of Food Inadequacy 
1970-72 and 1978-80 


Calorie Supply 

Number 

Calorie Supply as a 

Percentaae 

of Reouireaienta 

1 (1978-80) 

as a Percentage 
of Requirements 
(1970-72) 

of 

Countries 

(1970-72) 

Higher Risk 
Up to 90Z 91-95X 

Medium Risk 
96-lOOX 101-105X 

Lower Risk 
(Over 1051) 

Higher Risk: 

up to 90X 

25 

13 

7 

nil 

2 

3 

91-95X 

21 

5 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Medium Risk: 

96-lOOX 

18 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

101-106X 

14 

nil 

1 

3 

4 

6 

Lower Risk: 

Over 105X 

18 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

17 

Total Number 

(1978-80) 

96 

21 

16 

12 

13 

34 


Out of 96 countries with population above 0.5 nllllon. 29 experienced deterioration 
In their overall nutritional situation, but a similar number have made a substantial progress 
in Increasing calorie supply at more than one percent per annum (Table 3) . The best progress 
has been made by countries in the Near East Region ; out of 13, eight had an Increase of more 
than one percent per annum. But the progress of the African countries in general is less 
satisfactory: one-third of them had negative growth and one-fourth made only marginal im- 

provements from an already high level of food Inadequacy. The position of the Asian coun- 
tries is mixed. It Is a point of concern Chat Che countries which faced lower risks made 
better progress than countries at the higher or medium risk levels. About a third of the 
countries in Che latter two groups had a negative growth in calorie supply compared to one- 
sixth of the group at lower risk levels. The improvement in calorie requirements met over 
the period was 2.0 percent on average for countries at higher risk, compared to 6.1 and 8.3 
percent in the countries at medium and lover risks respectively. 

The progress cowards better nutrition situation decelerated towards the end of the 
decade except in the high risk Far Eastern countries which had a substantial annual growth 
rate between 1978-80 in calories per capita of 2.46 percent. The situation of countries at 

higher risk in the Near East and Latin America Regions vrarsened during that period. 

The gap between adequate food supplies and local production makes the nutrition situa- 
tion of the higher risk countries even more precarious. The higher risk group obtained ap- 
proximately one-sixth of its calorie supplies from imported cereals over the decade, and 
dependence on imported cereals was growing at a rate in excess of six percent per annum 
with a sharp upturn between 1978 and 1980. 

Of the 25 higher risk countries in Africa , only seven significantly improved the nutri- 
tion status (an Increase of 5 percent or more in calorie supply) over 1970-80. They are 
Algeria (26 percent) Lesotho (21 percent), Mauritania (9 percent), Botswana (8 percent), 

Rwanda (7 percent), Niger (7 percent) and Upper Volta (5 percent). Of these, only Rwanda 
achieved the improvement without sharp increases in cereal Imports or aid; Algeria, Lesotho, 

Mauritania and Botswana depended heavily on Imports (and aid in the case of the last three 

countries) . 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of Countries by Rate of Increase In Calorie Supply as a 
Percentage of Requlreaent by Region and Level of Risk of Food Inadequacy (1970~72 ) 


Country Groups 


X 

Annual Rates of Growth In Calorie Supply 

as a Percentage of Requirement 

Negative Marginal Moderate High 

(up to 0,5) (0.51 to 1.0) (over 1,0) 

(Number of Countries) 


Total 


Region: 

Far East 
Africa 
Near East 
Latin America 


7 3 

14 10 

3 1 

5 8 


3 

7 

1 

6 


7 20 

8 39 

8 13 

5 24 


Country Group by 
Risk of Food 
Inadequacy (1970-72 ) 

Higher 12 

Medium 14 

Lower 3 


8 

7 

7 


9 

4 

4 


17 46 

7 32 

4 18 


All Countries 29 22 17 28 96 


Nine African countries experienced a significant worsening in the food situation 
(decline in food supply): Uganda (18 percent), Ethiopia (13 percent), Zimbabwe (12 per- 

cent), Chad (11 percent), Ghana (11 percent), Kenya (10 percent^ Zambia (9 percent), 
Mozambique (8 percent) and Somalia (6 percent). This occurred despite large amounts of 
food aid, particularly to Somalia, Mozambique and Zambia. Ghana increased its cereal 
imports at an annual rate of almost 4 percent per year and received 3.7 percent of 
calories from cereal aid. 


TABLE 4 


Country Group 

Calories Supplied 

from Cereal Imports 

(1970-80) 

Growth 
for all 
Imports 
1978-80 

Average 
All Imports 
(Percentage) 

1970-80 

Average 
Food Aid 
(Percentage) 

1977-80 

Annual 
Rates ; 
Cereal 

1970-80 

Higher Risk 

15.3 

3.5 

6.4 

19.4 

Medium Risk 

23.5 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 

Lower Risk 

37.9 

1.9 

4.3 

13.4 
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Of the higher risk Asian countries, the Philippines and Indonesia had the best 
progress (19 and 17 percent respectively) without high dependence on imports, although 
in the Philippines Imports rose sharply between 1978 and 1980. The position of India (-2 
percent) and Bangladesh (-3 percent) worsened slightly over the decade, but they succeeded 
In reducing cereal Imports. Bangladesh, however, still relies heavily on cereal aid (7 
percent of calorie supplied 1977-80). Laos and Kampuchea were the only countries to suffer 
a significant reduction In calorie supply over the decade (12 percent and 19 percent 
respectively) but their situation Improved between 1978-60 with annual growth rates In the 
capita calorie supply of 7 and 6 percent respectively. 

Of the higher risk countries In Central and Latin America , El Salvador (17 percent) 
and the Dominican Republic (9 percent) had significant gains but with increasing dependence 
on isiports and aid. Nicaragua was the only country to have calorie supply reduced In ex- 
cess of 5 percent despite Increased imports and substantial aid. 

There la a close association between the proportion of calorie requirements met and 
Che percentage of people living below an absolute poverty line, as Indicated by the follow- 
ing figures: 


Group of Countries 
by Level of Risk of 
Food Inadequacy (1970-80) 

Percentage of population 
living below an absolute 
poverty line (1975-80) 


Rural 

Urban 

Higher Risk 

55 

36 

Medium Risk 

48 

25 

Lower Risk 

28 

22 


The data on the distribution of population in countries at various levels of rural 
poverty and food Inadequacy for 1980 is presented In Table 5. The message obtained from 
Che Table Is simple and clear: even after consistently high rates of growth over the last 

two decades In majority of the developing countries, there is still reason for concern 
about absolute poverty and the high risk of food inadequacy in the world. About half of 
the population (0.99 billion) in Che developing countries, for which poverty estimates are 
available, still live In countries considered to be In Che higher risk of food Inadequacy 
category and another 25 percent live in countries In the medium risk levels. Out of the 
total population in the countries for which poverty estimates are available (1.98 billion), 
68 percent are living In countries with high levels of rural poverty, and another 16 per- 
cent with medium levels of rural poverty. About 47 percent of the population live in 
countries characterised by high levels of rural poverty and high risks of food inadequacy. 
Thus, Che developing world has to make much better progress to reduce poverty and food 
inadequacy to tolerable limits. 

TABLE 5 


Distribution of Population 

(1980) of 

Developlne Countries 

1/ 

by Incidence of Rural Poverty and the 

Level of 

Risk of Food 

Inadequacy (1978-80) 


(Figures In million persons) 





Risk of 

Food Inadequacy (1976-80) 

Level of Rural Poverty 
(1975-80) 

Higher Medium Lower 

Risk Risk Risk 

Total 

Percentage 

High (more than SOX) 

936 

249 

153 

1 338 

67.7 

Medium (35 to SOX) 

35 

93 

184 

312 

15.8 

Low (less than 35X) 

14 

156 

155 

325 

16.5 

Total 

985 

498 

492 

1 975 


Percentage 

49.9 

25.2 

24.9 


100.0 


1/ Total population of countries for which estimates of incidence of poverty and 
~ food inadequacy are available. China is among the countries excluded. 
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Health 


The indicators of health closely associated with levels of rural poverty are Infant 
mortality rates and child death rates. Different point estimates of these Indicators have 
been collected for about 100 countries. 

Table 6 shows the level of infant mortality and child death rates achieved in coun- 
tries of different regions, on average, during 1968-80 period. The Industrial market 
economics achieved a child death rate of two per thousand and infant and mortality rate 
of 30 per thousand by 1960 1./. In contrast about 43 percent of the developing countries 
still have a child death rate of over 20, and 59 percent have an Infant mortality rate of 
over 100. Only 19 among these 100 countries could reduce the Infant mortality rate to 
below 50 per thousand. 


TABLE 6 


Distribution of Countries by Level of Child Death Rate and 
Infant Mortality Rate by Regions - Average for 1968-80 

(number of countries) 


Regions 


Level of the 
Indicator 

Africa 

Central Latin 
America 

Far East & 
Oceania 

Near 

East 

All Countries 

Child Death Rate 
(per lOOO): 

High 

(30 S over) 

16 

nil 

nil 

2 

18 

Medium High 
(20-29) 

15 

2 

5 

3 

25 

Medium 

(10-19) 

8 

5 

4 

4 

21 

Low 

(below 10) 

2 

17 

9 

8 

36 

Infant Mortality 
Rate (per 1000): 

High 

(130 & over) 

15 

nil 

3 

2 

20 

Medium High 
(100 to 149) 

22 

5 

6 

6 

39 

Medium 
(50 to 99) 

3 

S 

5 

6 

22 

Low 

(below 50) 

1 

11 

4 

3 

19 

TOTAL 

41 

24 

18 

17 

100 


\J World Bank, World Development Report 1982, p. 151. 
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The condition of health as measured by these Indicators are still very precarious 
In the Africa Region . Of the 41 countries studied in the region, 31 have a child death 
rate of over 20, and 37 have an infant mortality rate of over 100. The conditions are 
relatively better In the Central and Latin America Region with 17 of the 24 countries with 
a child death rate below 10, and 11 countries with Infant mortality rate below 50. Among 
the large countries with high concentration of rural population only the Republic of Korea, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Mexico and Brazil have reached satisfactory levels with a child 
death rate below 10 and Infant mortality rate below 100. 

The average rates of progress towards reduction of child death and Infant mortality 
rate for the countries at different levels of Infant mortality for the period 1968 to 1960 
and for more recent years are reported In Table 7. Almost all the countries studied (ex~ 
cept Kampuchea) made some progress In these aspects. On average the child death rate has 
been reduced by about 4.3 percent per annum and the infant mortality rate by about 2.5 per- 
cent, but better progress has been made by countries which were already better off; the 
countries with low levels of Infant mortality have, on average, reduced the child death 
rate by about 7.5 percent per annum, and Infant mortality rate by 4.2 percent over the 
12-year period 1968 to 1980, compared with only 1.2 and 0.9 percent respectively for the 
countries with high levels of Infant mortality. Also, the rate of progress is slowing 
down In recent years, particularly for countries which were able to reduce these rates 
significantly In the early years. It is also to be noted that the progress in reducing 
Infant mortality rates has been much slower than that In the child death rate, and It Is 
known that Infant mortality rate Is more closely associated with absolute poverty. It 
appears, however, that the countries with high levels of infant mortality are picking up 
In recent years; their progress In more recent years Is faster compared to that In earlier 
years than for countries with medium and low levels of Infant mortality. 


TABLE 7 


Progress toward Reduction of Child Death 
and Infant Mortality Rate 1966 to 1980 
(annual rate of decline) 


Child Death Rate Infant Mortality Rate 


Level of Infant Mortality 

1968-1980 

1978-1980 

1968-1980 

1978-1980 

High (over 150) 

1.15 

1.23 

0.85 

0.88 

Medium High (100 to 149) 

3.34 

3.54 

1.89 

2.68 

Lower (below 100) 

7.45 

5.79 

4.15 

3.20 


Among various regions, the best progress has been made by the countries In Latin 
America followed by countries In the Near East , while the progress made by most of the 
African countries is only marginal. The rate of decline in the child death rate Is about 
three times faster In Latin America than In Africa (Table 8). In the case of infant mor- 
tality race the difference In progress among various regions is less but still the rate 
of decline In Latin America is double of that achieved by the African countries and about 
50 percent higher than the Far East and Near East Regions . The African countries have, 
however, started accelerating their progress in recent years, particularly In reducing 
the child death rate; the annual rate of decline in the posc-VCARRD period is significantly 
higher chan that achieved in Che twelve-year period. 
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It is a point of concern chat the countries at higher levels of rural poverty are 
not doing as well as the mediuo- or low-poverty countries. The rate of decline In the 
high-poverty countries is only half of that achieved by the low-poverty countries, and 
about 25 percent less compared to oiedlum-poverty countries. Similar differences exist 
among various poverty groups in the rate of reduction of child death rates. As a result 
Che average level of child and Infant mortality rate is significantly, positively cor- 
related with Che levels of poverty (Table 8). 

TABLE 8 


Rate of Reduction of Child Death 
and Infant Mortality Rate 1968-80 (by Region ) 


Country 

Child 

Average 

death rate (per 1000) 
Annual rate of decline Z 

Infant Mortality Rate 
Average Annual rate 

(per 1000) 
of decline 

Groups 

Level 

(1968-80) 

1968-1980 

1978-1980 

Level 

(1968-80) 

1968-1980 

1978-1980 

Regions: 

Africa 

27.9 

2.26 

2.67 

133 

1.71 

1.76 

Far East 

12.3 

3.97 

3.75 

95 

2.51 

2.43 

Near East 

15.1 

S.48 

4.96 

99 

2.69 

2.44 

Latin America 

7.0 

7.12 

5.66 

64 

3.62 

2.98 

Level of Poverty 
High 

23.2 

3.26 

3.13 

124 

1.87 

1.88 

Medium 

13.3 

4.54 

4.20 

86 

2.48 

2.39 

Low 

9.6 

7.44 

4.86 

75 

3.77 

2.59 

All Countries 

18.0 

4.28 

3.97 

104 

2.48 

2.29 


The relatively larger countries which made satisfactory progress are Republic of 
Korea, Egypt, Philippines, Mexico, Thailand, Brazil and Kenya. Among Che relatively 
high-poverty countries with heavy concentration of rural population, the progress has 
been slower in India, Bangladesh and Pakistan. These countries, though with health con- 
ditions much better than most African nations, still have a child death rate above 10 and 
infant mortality rate above 100. 

The above analysis of the health Indicators is based on national level data. Avail- 
able fragmentary evidence however suggests chat both the indicators, l.e., infant mortality 
and child death rates, are generally higher in Che case of rural areas chan in urban areas 
and that both these improved over the past few years 1/. For example, in Thailand, rural 
infant mortality rate (7A per thousand) as estimated through a servey in 1974-76 was about 
three times higher than the urban rate (25.2 per thousand); In Kenya the rural rate (175 
per thousand) was about 2.5 times the urban rate (71 per thousand) in 1979; and in 
Bangladesh the rural rate (104 per thousand) was about 28 percent higher chan the urban 
rate (80 per thousand). In the case of Sri Lanka, the rural sector (excluding the Estate 
sector) has infant mortality rate lower chan that in the urban area (24.6 in rural area 
compared to 44.7 in urban area in 1979). However, Che estate sector which is also rural 


U In the Sudan, the infant mortality rate was found to be very high In the South (234 
per thousand) compared to that in the North (141 per thousand). For the whole of 
Sudan, the rate is 170 per thousand. Source: In-depth Study of Rural Poverty by 

Dr Ahmad Aby-Shaikha. 
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has races higher Chan both Che urban and rural seccors. The Infanc oorcallcy races for 
Chls EsCaCe sector in Sri Lanka for the years 1977 through 1979 were as follows: 85.3. 

83.3 and 74.3 per thousand respectively. Some data on Infant mortality as available 
for a few countries are presented below: 



Period 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Bangladesh 

1977 

- 

- 

113.3 


1980 

103.5 

80.4 

101.4 

Ecuador 2/ 

1979 

66.0 

68.9 

68.6 

Sri Lanka 

1977 

34.7(85.3) 

43.2 

42.4 


1978 

27.5(83.3) 

40.7 

37.1 


1979 

24.6(74.3) 

44.7 

37.7 

Kenya j^l 

1979 

175.5 

70.5 

119.0 

Zambia V 

1978 

73.6 

17.7 

53.8 


1980 

49.4 

38.3 

42.7 


1977 figures are from Cholera Research Laboratory (now ICDDR); 

1980 figures are from BLDS. BBS (1980). 

Simple arithmetic averages of the following regional figures: 

Pais. Sierra. Costa. Orlente and Galapagos. 

3/ The rural sector excludes the Estate sector where infanc mortality 
rates are high. Figures within Che parentheses are the Infanc 
mortality rates for the Estate sector. 

The urban figure is for Nairobi and Che rural figure is for 
Nayanza only. 

V Urban figures are for Lusaka only. The rural figures are simple 
arithmetic averages of copperbelc, Eastern and Luapala Province 
figures. 


Literacy 

Limitation of data does not permit a satisfactory analysis of the progress made in 
the field of literacy. The data on adult literacy rates for recent years (from 1977 on-- 
wards) are available only for 53 countries and some of them do not have estimates for 
previous periods on the basis of which progress could be measured. The benchmarks in 
rural literacy are now being established by member countries and hopefully a better 
analysis in this regard could be attempted for the next reporting to 1987 FAO Conference. 

Table 9 shows the picture on the level of adult literacy and the progress made in 
recent years from Che limited data available. The proportion of literate adult popula- 
tion in the Latin America Region is about twice as high as in the Africa and Near East 
Regions . As the countries in Che latter regions have lots of scope for improvements 
they made a better progress than the countries in Latin America and Far East . Again a 
highly positive association is found between Che incidence of rural poverty and the level 
of illiteracy. It is also a point of concern that although the high poverty countries 
have better scope for improvement, their progress is slow compared to Che medium and low 
poverty groups. The countries with literacy rates below 60 having marginal improvements 
in recent years are; Afghanistan, Bangladesh. Haiti. India, Malawi. Morocco. Niger. 
Pakistan, Rwanda, Somalia, Saudi Arabia. Senegal and Zaire. Many of them are countries 
at high levels of poverty and heavy concentration of rural population. But there are 
examples of countries with impressive progress; Tunisia increased its literate popula- 
tion from 24 percent in 1966 to 62 percent in 1979, Swaziland fro® 30 to 65 percent, 
Tanzania from 28 to 74 percent, and Republic of Korea from 68 to 93 percent within a 
period of 12 years from 1966 to 1978. 
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TABLE 9 


Recent Levels of Adult Llf racy and the Rate 
of Progress by Regions and Poverty Groups 


Regions and 

Average Levels 

Recent Rate of 

Poverty Groups 

of Adult Literacy 

Increase per 


(Z) 1977-80 

Annum Post-1970 


Reglona : 


Africa (26) 


36.0 

3.7 

Far East (8) 


58.8 

1.4 

Hear East (7) 


37.3 

5.2 

Latin America 

(13) 

73.5 

1.3 

Rural Poverty: 

1975-80 



High (19) 


46.0 

2.4 

Hedlun (11) 


53.0 

2.8 

Low (14) 


61.0 

2.7 

Figures within parentheses are number of countries for which data are 
available. 


Data on rural and urban literacy rates are not available for noat of the countries. 
However, whatever data are available indicate chat urban literacy rates are higher chan 
rural literacy rates, aore so in high than in low poverty countries. For example, in 
Bangladesh urban literacy ration was 44.2 compared to 18.5 in the rural area (1974). Thus 
the urban literacy rate was more than two tines the rural literacy rates. In Che case of 
the low poverty countries like Thailand, Jordan and Sri Lanka, the differences are much 
smaller. The rural urban breakup of literacy rates as available for some countries is 
presented below: 



Period 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Bangladesh 

1961 

18.5 

44.2 

19.9 


1974 

22.3 

44.0 

24.3 

Thailand 

1970 

77.1 

87.7 

78.6 

Pakistan 

1972 

14.3 

41.5 

21.7 

Philippines 

1970 

71.5 

86.6 

— 

Sri Lanka 

1971 

76.2 

86.2 

78.5 


1981 

84.5 

93.3 

86.5 

Suriname 

1980 

24.1 

35.7 

32.5 

Jordan 

1979 

51.4 

74.6 

65.4 
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2. Changes in Conaltment of Resourcee to Agriculture 

The WCARRD Prograoane of Action calls upon the neaiber countries to support their 
Intention of promoting growth with equity by commitment of large flows of resources for 
rural development through increased allocation of public expenditures for Investments in 
economic and social infrastructures Including health and education (I.B.i). In addition, 
it is recommended that the countries reassess periodically the overall effect of policies 
and ocher factors on the flow of resources in or out of the rural economy to determine 
whether changes are needed to ensure progress towards objectives and targets. 

Estimation of resource flows for rural development is extremely difficult, as few 
member countries keep records of rural-urban breakdown of expenditures on social sectors 
such as education, health and sanitation and also on development of physical infrastructures 
such as housing and construction of roads. During 1981/82 FAO launched a programme of data 
collection on public expenditure on agriculture on a unified format from 66 developing 
countries to measure the volume and composition of the flow of resources and to monitor 
progress on commitment of resources to agriculture relative to other sectors. The data 
have been used to review the progress made towards larger commitment of public resources 
for agricultural development since WCARRD. Consistent series of data on planned public 
expenditure on agriculture at current prices are now available for 52 countries for all 
years in the period 1978-82. In order to measure the growth in real terms and also make 
inter-country comparisons meaningful, the series has been converted into constant prices 
by using the consumer price index as the deflator 2J . The non-availability of the index 
for 1982 reduces the country coverage for that year from 52 to 37. 

Rate of Growth in Allocation to Agriculture 

Table 10 shows the distribution of countries according to the rate of growth in 
planned public expenditure on agriculture In real terms. The rates of growth have been 
estimated both for the entire period 1978-82 and for the period 1978-81 because of two 
reasons. First, the use of the period 1978-81 gives a greater country coverage (47 
instead of 37 for the 1978-82 period). Secondly, a number of countries in the Africa 
and Latin America Regions show a decline in expenditure in 1982, while there was consis- 
tent growth in the earlier period. This may be a temporary phenomenon resulting from 
poor economic performance ( Africa ) and the Impact of the recession in the international 
economy. The use of the 1978-81 period helps reducing the impact of this seasonal 
factor. 


The record of growth for 1978-82 shows that out of 37 countries for which this in- 
formation could be compiled, thirteen (35 percent) had a downward trend in public expendi- 
ture to agriculture, seven with a rate of decline at more than 10 percent per annum 
(Ghana, Gambia, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Argentina). The picture is even 
worse if one looks at the rate of growth for the period 1978-81 on which Information is 
available for a larger number of countries (47) . In nearly half of the countries the 
planned public expenditure in real terms declined over this period and in nearly one- 
fourth of them at more than 10 percent per annum. In only 13 out of 47 countries, the 
allocation to agriculture increased at a satisfactory rate of more than 10 percent per 
annum. 


The rate of growth, however, was not uniform across the regions. Relatively better 
progress has been made by countries in Asia , which has a high concentration of agricultural 
and rural population. Out of seven countries. Republic of Korea, Bagladesh, Thailand and 
Sri Lanka had a rate of growth at more than 10 percent per annum; the last two countries 


l! Details of the methodology used in generating the data and/or preliminary analysis 
of growth in total public expenditure and its various components, are available in 
"Pr eliminary Report on Public Expenditure on Agriculture in Developing Countries " , 
Policy Analysis Division, ESP, June 1983. 

2/ The wholesale price index could not be used because the information is not available 
for all the countries under study. 
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TABLE 10 

Distribution of Countries by Rates of Growth In 
Planned Allocation of Public Expenditure to Agriculture in Real Tenns - 1978*82 


Annual Rates of 
Growth (Z) 

Africa 

Asia 

(Number of 
Near East 

Countries) 
Latin America 

All Countries 

1978 to 1981: 

Less than -10. OZ 

4 

1 

3 

3 

11 

Up to -10. oj; 

3 

1 

1 

7 

12 

Up to +10.0% 

4 

1 

2 

4 

11 

More than +10. OZ 

3 

4 

1 

5 

13 

TOTAL 

14 

7 

7 

19 

47 

(Average Annual 

Rates of Growth) 

(3.5) 

(8.8) 

(-0.08) 

(1.9) 

(3.0) 

1978 to 1982: 

Less than -10. OZ 

2 

nil 

nil 

6 

6 

Up to -10.0% 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Up to +10.0% 

2 

1 

1 

5 

9 

More than +10. OZ 

3 

A 

3 

5 

15 

TOTAL 

10 

6 

5 

16 

37 

(Average Annual 
Rates of Growth) 

(0.7) 

(11.0) 

(10.1) 

(1.3) 

(3.9) 


in fact increased allocation to agriculture at more than 20 percent per annum. Only in 
the Philippines and Nepal did planned public expenditure in real terms decline over 1978- 
81. The average rate of growth in the seven countries was about nine percent per annum, 
about three tines higher than the rate for all the 47 countries studied. 

Africa is another region with an overwhelming proportion of agricultural popula- 
tion, but its progress towards larger commitment of resources to agriculture has been the 
least satisfactory one. The allocation to agriculture declined in half of the 14 coun- 
tries studied in this region. Irrespective of whether 1978-81 or 1978-82 time periods are 
used, A consistently high rate of growth was maintained over 1978-81 in Kenya but there 
was a sharp negative turn in 1982. Six out of 10 countries, for which data could be com- 
piled up to 1982 experienced a decline in allocation to agriculture in real terms in 1982 
over the previous year. The average per annum rate of growth was 3.5 percent for 1978-81; 
and the allocation remains at the same level as In 1978. 

In the Near East and Latin America , the rate of Increase was uneven across countries 
and within the time period for the same country. Among 26 countries In these two regions 
14 had a negative growth during 1978-81, and only six Increased their allocation at more 
than 10 percent per annum. Among the countries with large agricultural population, only 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru and Egypt could increase allocations to agriculture satisfactorily. 

For all the 47 countries studied, the average rate of growth in planned public ex- 
penditure to agriculture in real terms was only three percent per annum. Considering that 
about 53 percent of the total population In these countries are in the agricultural sector. 
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and about two thirds of the countries are allocating less than 10 percent of the total 
public expenditure to the agriculture sector this rate of growth la too low. This 
neans that at this rate of growth it would take about 23 years to raise agriculture's 
share in total public sector development resources from the typical present level of 
about ten percent to 20 percent, which would still be a moderate progress. 

3. Changes in Allocation to Agriculture Per Capita Agricultural Population 

The UCARKD Progranite of Action calls upon the member countries not only to increase 
resources for rural development but also to ensure that the share of total resources al- 
located to the rural sector is commensurate with the requirements of rural growth and 
poverty alleviation and is appropriate to the size of the rural population (I.B.<li)). 

So It is necessary to make inter-country comparison of the level of public expenditure 
In relation to the size of the rural sector and review the progress made by member coun- 
tries in Increasing the share of the rural sector over 1978-82. For inter-country com- 
parisons of the levels of public expenditures in relation to the size of the agricultural 
sector, public expenditure for agriculture has been measured per capita agricultural 
population and has been converted into US dollars using the official exchange rate. The 
analysis has been done for various regions as well as groups of countries classified by 
the level of absolute rural poverty (Table 11). 

TABLE 11 


Level and Growth of Public Sector Allocation of Resources 
to Agriculture Per Capita Agricultural Population 1978-82 


Annual Rate 

Region/ Allocation to Agriculture Per Capita Average for of Growth 

Poverty Groups Agricultural Population (US$) 1978-82 (1978-82) 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Country 

Weighted 

Percent 







Average 

Average* 


Africa (17) 

26.3 

28.3 

30.1 

26.3 

22.9 

26.8 

13.4 

-0.1 

Far East (7) 

17.8 

22.4 

21.8 

23.1 

24.3 

21.9 

13.7 

7.3 

Near East (7) 

74.0 

82.6 

84.3 

85.2 

63.3 

77.9 

34.6 

1.9 

Latin America (17) 

69.8 

76.6 

83.5 

90.7 

84.7 

81.1 

74.9 

3.0 

nigh Poverty (20) 

26.7 

29.3 

29.4 

28.3 

27.6 

28.3 

13.4 

0.7 

Medium Poverty (7) 

34.4 

41.5 

47.9 

53.2 

34.6 

42.3 

35.8(a) 

3.4 

Low Poverty (14) 

58.9 

61.2 

69.2 

61.0 

62.3 

62.5 

36.9(b) 

4.0 

All Regions (48) 

47.4 

52.5 

55.7 

57.2 

50.9 

65.9 

30.2 

2.5 


* Weighted by the size of agricultural population. 

(a) Excluding Mexico, a large country in the group with US$180 per capita 
expenditure. 

(b) Excluding Pakistan, a large country with only US$8.7 per capita expenditure. 


The data show a large gap in the level of public expenditure to agriculture per 
capita among different regions In the developing world. The average level in the Far East 
Africa is less than one-third of the level reached by the countries in the Near East 
and Latin America - presumably a reflection of the differences In their levels of Income. 
Out of 48 countries, twenty had an average public expenditure to agriculture (1978-82) 
below US$20 per head of agricultural population, most of them (14) In Africa and South- 
east Asia. The six countries In the Near East and Latin America which had this low level 
of expenditure are Egypt, Sudan, Haiti, Guatemala, Peru and Paraguay; most of them un- 
fortunately with large rural population and a high incidence of absolute rural poverty. 


y FAO, Policy Analysis Division, ESP, "Preliminary Report on Public Expenditure on 
Agriculture in Developing Countries", June, 1983. 
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The countries allocating more than US$50 per capita arc less than two fifths (18) in 
the sample, only four of then from Africa and the Far East (the Republic of Korea, 
Tunisia, Mauritius and Swaziland). Anong countries with large rural population only 
Mexico Is In this category. 

An inverse relationship is found between the allocation of public expenditure 
to agriculture per capita and the Incidence of absolute rural poverty. The allocation 
to agriculture in the high poverty countries is only 45 percent, and In the medium 
poverty countries about two thirds compared to the level reached In the low poverty 
countries. The weighted average allocation In the high poverty group is only US$13.4 
compared to about US$36 in the medium and low poverty group. 

The countries in the Far East however consistently increased their allocation to 
agriculture over the 1978'-82 period. The per capita expenditure was about 37 percent 
higher in 1982 compared to the level in 1978. The countries in the other regions also 
started increasing their shares to agriculture towards the end of the seventies, but 
many could not keep the momentum of growth at Che beginning of Che 1980s presumably 
because of poor economic performance following the impact of the recession in the inter- 
national economy. The average per capita allocation in the African countries Increased 
from US$26.3 In 1978 to 30.1 in 1980 but then it fell to 22.9 in 1982. In both Latin 
America and the Near East the per capita allocation was raised consistently from 1978 
to 1981 but then was reduced drastically In 1982. The position of Che countries with 
respect to the annual rate of growth In per capita allocation and the average level 
of expenditure over the period 1978-82 Is shown in Table 12. 

External Resources 


A large number of developing countries depend to a large extent on external as- 
sistance for their development funds. The WCARRD Progranne of Action called for increasing 
the volume and improving the effectiveness In the use of resources of international finan- 
cial agencies committed to support rural development and alleviation of rural poverty. 

Table 13 shows the level and trend in the flow of external development assistance for 
agriculture in countries classified by the level of poverty, for the period 1974-81. The 
data Include aid from Che major multilateral agencies such as World Bank and regional 
Development Banks as well as bilateral aid from OECD and OPEC countries. These are how- 
ever commitments of assistance and the actual expenditure may be different depending on 
the time period for projects supported by external aid, and the management of aid flow by 
the recipient countries. 

The analysis shows chat In Che low poverty countries agriculture la better treated 
with external assistance compared to countries with high levels of poverty. This comes 
out clearly from Table 13, irrespective of the indicator used and whether estimates are 
based on simple country averages or the average is weighted by the agricultural population 
in Che countries. The low poverty countries received nearly twice the amount of aid com- 
pared to Che high poverty countries. Some of the large countries with concentration of 
the world’s rural population, and high levels of poverty (India, Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 
Brazil) received small amount for their agricultural sector. The aid commitment per head 
of agricultural population was US$2.8 for Bangladesh, 1.4 for India, 1.6 for Ethiopia, 
and 4.1 for Brazil, compared to more chan US$20 for Argentina, Costa Rica, Honduras, 

Jordan, Tunisia, Nicaragua and Panama, some countries with low levels of rural poverty. 

This is contrary to what Is desirable for alleviation of rural poverty. 

The trend of the flow of external resource for agriculture is however moving in the 
right direction since WCARRD. The high poverty countries received in 1980-81 about 30 
percent more for the agricultural sector compared to the average for the whole period 
(1974-81), while the share of the low poverty countries increased by about 15 percent. 

The rate of Increase was 59, 36 and 31 percent for Bangladesh, India and Brazil respec- 
tively, but the situation In Ethiopia did not Improve. 


\f Since the decline in per capita expenditure in 1982 for some of the countries may be a 
short-term phenomenon, the growth rate has been estimated by taking as terminal year 
figure of either 1981 or 1982 whichever is higher. 

]J Includes all types of external economic assistance, grants and loans. 
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TABLE 12 


Per Capita 

Allocation of Public 

Expenditure to 

Asriculture (1978-82) 

Level of Per Capita 





Allocation 
(Average 1978-82 

Annual Rates of 

Growth (1978-82) 

US$) 

Negative 

Up to 5Z 

5.1 to lOZ 

Over lOZ 

Less than 20 

Canteroon 

Burundi 

Peru 

Kenya 


Hall 

Ethiopia 


Liberia 


Somalia 

Ghana 


Thailand 


Zaire 

Tanzania 


Paraguay 


Egypt 

Bangladesh 




Sudan 

Nepal 




Haiti 

Pakistan 

Guatemala 



(N-20) 

(N-7) 

(N-8) 

(N-l) 

(N-4) 

20 - 50 

Benin 

Bolivia 


Gabon 


Morocco 

Gambia 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Brazil 

Honduras 


Sri Lanka 

(N-10) 

(N-6) 

(N-2) 


(N-2) 

51 and over 

Mauritius 

Tunisia 

Korea, Rep. 

Jordan 


Swaziland 

Cyprus 

El Salvador 

Ecuador 


Syria 


Jamaica 

Mexico 


Chile 


Argentina 

Uruguay 


(^lombla 
Costa Rica 
Panama 



Venezuela 

(N-18) 

(N-7) 

(N-2) 

(N-4) 

(N-5) 


TABLE 13 



External Aid Coonltments to Asrlculture 1/ (1974-81) 



Aid as a X of 

Aid per capita 

Average 


Agricultural GDP 

Agricultural 

Connitment in 

Poverty 


Population 

1980-81 aa a 

Groups of 




Z of average 




Countries 

Country Weighted 

by Country 

Weighted by 

for 1974-81 


Average Population Average 

Population 


High Poverty 

5.9 2.6 

8.4 

2.7 

130 

Medium Poverty 

4.9 4.9 

9.5 

9.0 

97 

Low Poverty 

8.8 4.1 

19.5 

6.4 

115 


\l Countries having population of less than one million have been excluded for 
this table. 
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4. Changes In Land Distribution and Landlessness 

An analysis of quantitative trends in land distribution is constrained severely by 
the United coverage of comparable data: only 24 developing countries with census data 

for both in 1960 and 1970, and a much smaller niimber for which the results of 1980 agri- 
cultural census are available. The problems are found to be most serious for countries 
in Africa , for which a meaningful and broad based quantitative evidence on trends in land 
distribution will have to await the results of the 1980 Agricultural Census 1^/. Ethiopia 
is the only country for which data on trends in land distribution in quantitative terms 
for two points of time, for the pre-reform period, i.e., before 1975, and the post-reform 
period, I.e., before 1978 2^/, are available. Even these data are based on surveys in four 
"Waredas”. It is hoped that the gaps in knowledge will be removed by the time of the next 
reporting to 1987 FAO Conference. 

Pattern of Land Distribution 


For Latin America , comparable data on land distribution for 1960 and 1970 are avail- 
able for 14 countries, but more recent data on land distribution are available for only two 
countries, namely, the Dominican Republic and Guatemala. The data provide quantitative 
support to the characterization of Latin American agriculture as bl-modal, with most 
holders being small, and most areas being under a small fraction of large operators V. 

The trends in most countries show a rise in the percentages of small holders. A detailed 
examination revealed that even among the group of less than 5 hectares, mini-holders 
(minifundos) with less than 1.0 hectare increased at a much faster rate. Where data are 
available for recent years, as in the case of the Dominican Republic, Guatemala and 
Jamaica, they show a persistence of the generally rising proportion of small farmers 
through the 1970s. Along with a rising share in the proportions of small farmers, there 
is a decline in the average size, which appears to persist through the 1970s as is seen 
from the results for the Dominican Republic and Guatemala. (Appendix Table). 

In the Far East , concentration as measured by Glni-coeff iclents for distribution of 
operated holdings shoved a rise for Bangladesh, India and Sri Lanka, and a fall in the 
Republic of Korea, Philippines and Thailand in 1970, as compared to 1960. As in 1970, in 
all except the Republic of Korea, the concentration index was either medium or high. 

Trends in the share of area of large holders in the Far East showed little change 
between 1960 and 1970, while their share in the numbers declined except in Pakistan. At 
best, growing concentration was arrested. Comparable data available for 1976/77 for India, 
Pakistan for 1980 and Bangladesh for 1977, suggest a slight improvement as indicated by a 
decline in the share of larger farmers and also an Improvement in the share of small far- 
mers. As described in Chapter III, this has been due to land reform measures taken in the 
post-1970 period, and also demographic factors, which pushed down some of the middle far- 
mers into small farm groups and some large into middle farm groups. 

The slight improvement noticed in the trends in distribution in the 1970s needs to 
be seen against the context of the growing numbers of small farmers and the decline in the 
^average size of the land holding. Between 1960 and 1970 the small holdings increased by 


1/ It needs also to be recognized that the Census of 1970 for most countries in Africa 
covered only the traditional sector and the data do not bring to focus the aspects of 
dualism between the traditional and modern sectors. 

Institute of Development Research, Rural Poverty Alleviation: The Case of Ethiopia , 

prepared for FAO, Jan. 1983, Table 13, p. 28. 

V In Latin American context large operators are defined as those with holdings of over 
100 hectares and the small ones with holdings below five hectares. 

4/ In the Far East, large farms are defined as those holding 10 hectares or more, and 
small farms with up to two hectares, except for Bangladesh for which three and one 
hectare respectively are used. 
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59.6 percent In India; A6.0 percent in Sri Lanka; 18.0 percent in Indonesia and 8.0 per- 
cent in the Philippines. They shoved a steep decline in Pakistan, which was attributed to 
the eviction of snail tenants in part. The average size of the small holding declined from 
0.81 ha. to 0.69 in India; 0.42 to 0.40 In Indonesia; and 0.60 to 0.51 in Sri Lanka. 

Their average increased only in Pakistan, and in the Philippines it remained constant. A 
general trend in India, Sri Lanka and the Philippines was a much higher rate of Increase 
of holdings below 1.0 hectare. The trends of declining average size of the holdings per- 
sisted In the 1970s in countries with growing demographic pressures within agriculture. 

In Bangladesh, a large number of holders with less than 0.4 hectares joined the ranks of 
landless labourers between 1960 and 1977. The Republic of Korea is a striking exception 
showing absolute decline in the number of all as well as small holdings from 1973 to 1981 
as a result of high rates of migration of farmers to urban jobs. 

A general feature of the pattern of land distribution in the Near East is that small 
holders form the majority in many countries, and the proportion of area held by them is 
disproportionately small. Small size of the holding coupled with high rate of fragmenta- 
tion, in many countries in the Near East has been depriving the small farmers of the bene- 
fits of great improvements in the irrigation systems in the Near East, viz*, widespread 
Introduction of electric and diesel water pumps. In Egypt, and in the traditional sector 
of Sudan as well as in the Yemen Arab Republic, the small farms account for a significant 
proportion of area. Unlike in Latin America , which Is characterized by sharp bl-modal 
distribution, the reforms of the 1950s and 1960s in the countries of the Near East have 
led to considerable reductions in the area held by large farmers as is seen from the data 
of Iraq for 1957-58 and 1971 and of Egypt for the period before 1952 and for 1965. 

There is a clear picture on changes in land distribution only for Egypt for which 
data on ownership are available for the period before 1952, 1965 and 1978. In E^pt, while 
the earlier agrarian reforms have brought about considerable reduction in the proportions 
of area owned by large farmers and an increase in the area owned by the small, the develop- 
ments between 1965 and 1978 were marked by a slight shift in favour of large owners as 
against the small owner. The share of area of the small owner declined, his share in the 
numbers remained constant at 95 percent and his average-size declined from 0.48 hectares 
to 0.37 hectares. During the period 1965-78, small owners Increased by 6.3 percent or at 
an annual rate of around 0.5 percent while agricultural population in the 1970s Increased 
at a rate of 1.7 percent. While these developments in Egypt have implications for tenurial 
adjustments and for agricultural production, the opportunities for labour migration and 
labour scarcities in rural areas followed by a rise in real wages have arrested the growth 
In landless labour as well as the incidence of rural poverty. 

Changes in Tenancy 

For the Latin America Region , comparable quantitative data on holdings by tenure 
forms, l.e., owned, rented and ocher forms, even for 1960 and 1970, are available only 
for Panama in Central America, and Brazil, Colombia and Suriname In Latin America . These 
suggest diverse trends which are not easy to interpret without bringing in such factors as 
rates of growth of agricultural population, differences in rates of migration between 
tenants, small owners and labourers, and the degree to which COLON Systems has been per- 
sisting despite growing technlf Ication of agriculture, as discussed under ’'Access to Land" 
in Chapter III. Yet there is a striking difference In the trends in tenancy between 
countries with low or negative rates of growth of agricultural population and declining 
rate of growth of holdings such as Venezuela and Colombia and Suriname and Brazil, with 
high rate of growth of holdings and also rate of growth of agricultural population around 
2 percent. In the former group, the percentage of holdings owned or held in o%mer-like 
possession increased not because tenants got rights of ownership, but presumably because 
migration rates among mini-holding tenants were high. In others, with growing demographic 
pressures within agriculture, there were additions to the percentage of tenants maintained 
under the COLON Systems as a source of cheap supply of labour or to the landless where the 
old forms of a relationship were replaced by employer-employee relationship. 

Data from unpublished preliminary tabulations from 1979 Census for Guatemala show 
that 'other forms of tenure' such as 'colon* system were more prominent (8.6 percent of 
the surface area under this arrangement as against 2.6 percent for fixed rent) than rent- 
ing. Further area under tenancy formed around one-fourth to one-third of the total area 
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in groups belov 3.5 hectares, as against II percent of the surface area for all holdings Ij 
Many rural Guatenalan smII holders are plagued with insecurity of tenure. 

For the Far East , trends regarding tenancy are rather obscure for many countries and 
absence of record of rights for tenants continues to be the fundamental problem. Recent 
data (the 1977 Census and the 1978 Land Occupancy Survey) for Bangladesh show that 41.2 
percent of the holders of land are owner-cum-tenants, and another 0.6 percent are pure 
tenants. Many small owners belov 1.0 hectares lease In and improve the extent of operated 
area while soa« lease out. Estimates of tenant operated land vary from one-sixth of the 
operated to around one-fifth of the owned area. 92 percent of the land Is under share- 
cropping. This has critical implications for alleviation of poverty besides implications 
for land and water development. 

In the Near East Region data available for Tunisia for 1980 show that 9.1 percent 
of the area was under sharecroppers and 4.7 percent under other forms of tenancy. Unlike 
in taoat of the countries, the incidence of tenancy is higher on large farms than on small 
ones. Jordan, the Yemen Arab Republic and Sudan show significant proportions of tenancy. 

It is, however, not possible to establish trends in the extent and form of tenancy. In- 
cidence of tenancy in Jordan was far lover indicating that tenancy is much isore a pheno- 
menon of irrigated agriculture, and of upland areas irrigated by artesian wells and of 
crops such as vegetables. The Five-Year Plan for 1976-80 of Jordan recognizes the need 
for regulation of tenant-landlord relationships. 

Changes In Landlessness 

Quantitative evidence on the percentage of landless agricultural labour for the 
period around 1980 is hard to obtain. Even with the few countries on which data are avail- 
able, each country uses different definitions; hired labourers having small holdings or 
hired labourers In agriculture without land. For Instance in Guatemala the estimate was 
35 percent in 1980, Costa Rica 62.6 percent and Venezuela 36.6 percent in 1980. The data 
from Latin America show a rise in some countries over the period 1970-80 2/. 

In the Far East , the general trends of rise In the percentage of mini-landholders, 
have been associated with a rise in the proportions of landless agricultural employees. 

The two countries for which data are available for 1970 and 1980, l.e., Thailand and the 
Philippines, show a rise in around 1980 as compared to 1970. Bangladesh, India, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia showed rising trends of agricultural employees between 1960 and 1970 and 
evidence from country reports Indicates that trends have persisted in the 1970s in several 
countries with large proportions of mini-farmers among the ranks of wage labourers. 
Bangladesh shows evidence of rising proportions of landless labour. For the Near East 
countries data are scanty 2/ and the large scale migration of landless workers which is 
not captured In data on agricultural population makes the analysis difficult. 

In the context of several gaps in knowledge and also of the need for agreed norms 
for judging the cutoff points for defining small farmers and landlessness in each individual 
country, rough estimates are useful for comprehending the magnitude of the problem at the 
global level and these could be improved as t'fember Governments begin to generate this in- 
formation for policy and for monitoring purposes. Out of the agricultural population of 


See AID/Washington, Land and Labour in Guatemala: An Assessment, Table 4. 

V See for example: Country Report on Progress in Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 

in Jamaica, March 1983, p. 113. 

2/ ILO which has assembled all the available data on the proportion of agricultural em- 
ployees in the total employed labour force lists only three countries, viz., Egypt, 
Tunisia and Morocco, for Near East and North Africa. See ILO, ACRD IX/1979/II, p.l8. 
The ILO Year Book of Statistics 1981 also does not add to the Information available 
in the ACRD IX/1979/II. 
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1267 million in the developing countries "U t 745 million ere smallholders (out of this ma- 
jority are marglDSl holders seeking wage employment as major /minor occupation) 2/, another 
167 million are landless labourers. Between 1970 and 1961 there was an estimated addition 
of 124 million to these two categories* even under constant proportion assumptions. The 
bulk of these additions to these two categories are in the Far East (75 million). As a 
consequence of growth rates of agricultural population exceeding the growth rates of area 
under arable and permanent crops, land per person in agriculture declined by 12 percent in 
Africa , 11 percent in the Wear East and 9 percent in the Far East between 1970 and 1980 
(details in the next section). Land per person in agriculture increased only in Latin 
America; yet, as was seen earlier, the gains of these additions in this region were not 
obtained by small farmers. It is in this context that effective implementation of agrarian 
reform measures coupled with measures to increase land productivity directed to the needs 
of smallholders and commitment of resources for meeting the employment needs of the land- 
less and mini-farmers assume even more importance in the 1980a than in the 1970s. 


Land Concentration and Rural Poverty 

Table 15 shows the relationship between land concentration and poverty at various 
levels of Incomes by grouping countries by per capita GNP and level of absolute poverty. 

The concentration ratio of land is shorn in parentheses against each country. If a level 
of rural poverty above 35 percent level is considered socially and economically intolerable, 
three broad facts which reveal the importance of WCARBD's concern stand out quite prominently. 
In the context of high concentration of land holdings, growth has left many developing coun- 
tries with a high degree of rural poverty. Among the group with high concentration index 
those in %#hich rural poverty levels are less than 35 percent (Costa Rica, Panama and Colom- 
bia) - the per capita GNP level (1980) is higher than US$1000, a level of income which is 
unattainable for most low-income countries within the next two decades. Thirdly, many coun- 
tries especially in Africa , though shown under low concentration category, are at very low 
income levels, late starters, and are marked by policies and progranses which result in 
little resource flows to the traditional sector. A conclusion of decisive significance 
for policy is that for many developing countries, reduction of rural poverty to acceptable 
levels, through the route of growth alone will take either an unacceptably longer period 
or will require a level of income unattainable in the foreseeable future. There are no 
options to growth with equity and neither of the components could be ignored. 


1/ China Is not included in the estimates since the analysis here Is not pertinent to China. 

2/ For estimates of landless in the rural households for countries in South Asia, see 
~ ESCAP 'Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Pacific', Vol. XXXI, No. 1, June 1979. 
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Estttnated Population of Smallholders and Landless Agricultural Labourers 
In 1981 and Additions Between 1981 and 1970 (In millions ) 
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Additions Between 1970 and 1981 
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TABLE 15 


Distribution of Countries by Levels of Incoae (1980 ) , 
Poverty (1975-80) and Land Concentration (1970 ) 


Level of Poverty (1975"80) 


Capita Income 
(US$ in 1980) 

High 

(Over 35%) 


Low 

(Up to 35Z) 

No Estimates 

Up to 300 

Bangladesh 

India 

Malawi 

Chad 

Haiti 

Zaire 

(.57) 

(.64) 

(.36) 

(.37) 

(.50) 

(.37) 

Pakistan (>52) 
Sri Lanka (.41) 



300 to 1000 

Indonesia (.62) 
Phlllppines(.51) 
Cameroon (.45) 
Honduras (*78) 
Lesotho (.38) 
Peru (.91) 

El Salvador (.81) 
Egypt (.56) 

Congo (.29) 
Liberia (.73) 
Senegal (.44) 

Over 1000 

Brazil 

(.84) 

Korea, Rep. (.37) 

Algeria (.72) 


Ecuador 

(.79) 

Colombia (.86) 

Ivory 


Iraq 

(.65) 

Costa Rica (.82) 

Coast (.42) 


Jamaica 

(.79) 

Panama (.78) 

Uruguay (.82) 


Mexico 

(.94) 




Nigeria 

(.40) 




Venezuela 

(.92) 




Figures within parentheses are estimated values of Gini coefficients based on the 
1970 agricultural census data. The figures on per capita GKP are taken from Che 
World Development Report , 1982. 
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5. Economic Growth and Alleviation of Poverty 

The crucial factor In alleviation of absolute poverty is obviously economic growth. 
Given the problems of distribution of Increased incomes. It is much more difficult to make 
progress towards better nourishment and reduction of poverty under conditions of economic 
stagnation than under conditions of growth. This section will review the pattern of 
growth of incomes of total and agricultural population over the period 1966-81 and will 
examine the relationship between growth and alleviation of poverty. The coverage for this 
section is 83 countries for which matching data on GDP, agricultural production, and 
calorie Intake could be compiled for the period up to 1981 V. 

Pattern of Growth In Per Capita Incomes 

The population of the developing countries continued to increase at a fast rate over 
the last decade, although moderate progress In reducing the growth has been achieved by a 
number of countries. The high poverty countries experienced, on average, a population 
growth of about 2.6 percent per annum compared to 2.3 percent in the low poverty coun- 
tries. The relatively larger countries which were able to reduce their population growth 
below two percent are Chile, Argentina, Sri Lanka and Republic of Korea, while Nigeria, 
Mexico, Tanzania, Kenya, Algeria and Ghana still have a population growth rate of above 
three percent* 

In spite of this high growth in numbers the developing countries in general achieved 
an impressive growth of about 2.5 percent per annum in per capita income over the last 
decade. The growth rates were not, however, uniform across the regions. The countries 
in the Near East Region made better progress and the performance in the Africa Region 
was not satisfactory. Out of the 83 countries for which data are availnble, 21 experienced 
a negative growth in per capita income, 15 of them in the Africa Region . In about one- 
third of the countries. Income growth exceeded four percent per annum; 8 out of 11 in 
the Near East and 6 out of 13 in the Far East * Among the relatively larger countries 
which made impressive progress are the Republic of Korea (9.7 percent), Brazil (8.9 per- 
cent), Indonesia (7.8 percent), Egypt (5.9 percent) and Thailand (4.5 percent); while in 
Kenya, Sudan, Tanzania, Nepal, Bangladesh, Zaire and Uganda, the per capita income 
either remained stagnant or declined. 

The agricultural population also increased their Incomes at a satisfactory rate and 
there was a close association between income growth of total and agricultural population 
across the countries (Table 16). Again, agricultural population in a large number of 
African countries (16 out of 37) experienced an absolute decline in agricultural income 
while their counterparts in about two-thirds of the Near East and Far Eastern countries 
Increased incomes by an impressive rate of more than four percent per annum. In five 
African countries per capita agricultural Income declined at a rate of more than three 
percent per annum, implying Chat their level of income nearly halved within a period of 
12 years. They are Ethiopia, Malawi, Niger, Zaire and Botswana. Nicaragua in Latin 
America had the same experience. 

The point of serious concern is however the difference in Income growth among 
countries at various levels of poverty and food Inadequacy (Table 17). The high poverty 
countries grew at a much slower rate compared to the countries at low levels of poverty 
thereby Increasing income disparities in the developing world. The agricultural popula- 
tion In the high poverty countries could increase their Income by only 0.5 percent per 
annum, compared to 3.8 percent in countries with low levels of poverty. In fact If Brazil, 
Bolivia and Syria are excluded from the high poverty groups the average growth in per 
capita agricultural incomes becomes negative. 

The post-WCARRD period for which data are available is too short to assess the direc- 
tion of the trend in income growth. The broad pattern is that Income growth decelerated 
in the late seventies except in the Far East where a number of large countries improved 


\J FAO data. Also 1983 country tables - basic data on the agricultural sector. 
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their performance compared to the early seventies (Indonesia, Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Malaysia). The deceleration may however be transitory because the in-depth 
country studies show that it resulted either from unfavourable weather or as an impact 
of the recession in the international economy in recent years. For example, in Senegal 
a recurrence of drought and harvest failure caused a decline in absolute Incomes; the 
impact being very severe in 1980 and 1981. Zambia points to the poor performance in the 
mining sector as the major cause of the slow growth of GDP in recent years. Nigeria 
experienced a 7.0 percent increase in GDP in 1979, but no growth in 1980, and a 6.0 per- 
cent decline in 1981 as a result of the glut of oil and falling prices in the world 
market. The impact of international recession on income growth in agriculture has been 
very high In the Latin America Region ; out of 22 countries 10 had a negative income 
growth in the post-WCARRD period. 

Growing Scarcity of Agricultural Land 

Use of Inputs on the technical side the important determinants of agricultural 
growth are the rate of increase in the use of major agricultural inputs - land, water 
and fertilizer. The poor economic performance of the agricultural sector in countries 
with high level of poverty may partly be explained by the trend in the use of these 
inputs. 

The picture on the trend In the use of arable land over 1968-80 for different 
regions and groups of countries at different levels of poverty is shown in Table IS. 

It appears that at the global level expansion of arable land has ceased to be a contribu- 
tory factor to growth of per capita agricultural Incomes. The land/man ratios are getting 
adverse in the agricultural sector of the developing countries in spite of the large-scale 
movement of population from agricultural sectors propelled by high rates of non-agricul- 
tural growth. Per capita arable land declined at a rate of about 0.25 percent over the 
period 1968-80, and the rate of decline was faster in recent years. 

TABLE 16 


Distribution of (k)untries by Annual Rates of 
Growth in Per Capita GDP and Agricultural Production 
(1969-1981 ) 


Annual Rates 
of Growth 


(Number of Countries) 


Regions 


All Countries 


(Percent) 

Africa 

Latin 

America 

Far 

East 

Near 

East 

No. 

Percent 

Per capita GDP: 
More than -3.0% 

6 

1 

nil 

nil 

7 

8.4 

-3. ox to nil 

9 

2 

3 

nil 

14 

16.9 

1.0 to 2.0 

11 

5 

3 

2 

21 

25.3 

2.01 to 4.0 

5 

6 

1 

1 

13 

15.6 

Above 4.0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

28 

33.8 

Per capita 
Agricultural GDP: 

More than -3.0% 

5 

1 

nil 

nil 

6 

7.2 

-3. ox to nil 

11 

1 

3 

3 

18 

21.7 

1.0 to 2.0 

11 

5 

2 

3 

21 

25.3 

2.01 to 4.0 

5 

6 

3 

nil 

14 

16.9 

Above 4.0 

5 

9 

5 

5 

24 

28.9 

TOTAL 

37 

22 

13 

11 

83 

100.0 
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TABLE 17 


kymrtMM Rates of Growth of Per Capita GDP and 
Agricultural Incomes, 1969-81 


(Rate of growth per annum) 


Country Groups 


Per Capita Per Capita 

GDP Agricultural Income 

Region: 




Africa 


0.81 

0.13 

Far East 


3.49 

2.82 

Near East 


6.30 

2.88 

Latin America 


2.81 

3.59 

Level of Rural Poverty: 
High 

(1975-80) 

1.02 

(.37)-^ 0.51 (-.35)-/ 

Medium 


3.70 

h/ 2.76 

(4.55)-' 3.76 (4.29)-' 

Low 


3.72 

Risk of Undernutrition: 

(1970-80) 



High 


1.26 

-.35 

Medium 


2.15 

2.81 

Low 


4.68 

4.62 


a/ Excluding Brazil, Bolivia and Syria which had an increase in 

national and agricultural income at more Chan five percent per annum. 

b/ Excluding Nicaragua, the only country in the group with a negative 
growth national and agricultural per capita income. 


The Africa Region had the worst experience in this regard. Out of the 40 countries 
for which the data could be compiled only seven had an increase in Che per capita avail- 
ability of land, and only in Tunisia, Swaziland and Gabon it grew at a race of more Chan 
one percent. The average rate of decline for the region as a whole was about 0.8 percent 
per annum during 1968-80, and 1.3 percent in the post-WCARRD period. The Far East which 
had the worst land/man ratio, also experienced the decline at an accelerated rate, but 
the overall position was better compared to African countries. The Republic of Korea and 
Thailand in fact Increased per capita land availability; the former through large-scale 
migration of population to non-agriculcural sector, and Che latter through reclamation of 
land. The other countries in the region which gave much emphasis on land development and 
resettlement are Malaysia, Indonesia and Sri Lanka, but despite Chat and the high rates 
of growth in non-agrlcultural population, per capita land availability declined at a rate 
of 1.32, 0.02 and 0.58 percent respectively in the three countries. Only in the Latin 
America Region land endovnnent per head of agricultural population increased but at a de- 
creasing rate in the post-WCARRD period. 

Among countries at different levels of poverty the condition was most severe in the 
high poverty groups. They not only have a low land/oan ratio compared to the other groups, 
but also experienced a 0.6 percent per annum decline In land availability, while the coun- 
tries at low levels of poverty could increase It at a rate of about 0.2 percent. 
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TABLE 18 


Growth in Arable and Permanent Crop Land 
Per Head of Agricultural Population (1968-80 ) 


Country Groups /Regions 

Average Land 
Per Capita 
(hectares) 

Annual Rates of Growth 

1968-80 

1978-80 

High Poverty 

0.67 

-0.63 

-1.34 

Medium Poverty 

0.74 

-0.21 

-0.17 

Low Poverty 

1.22 

0.24 

-0.37 

Far East 

0.35 

-0.69 

-1.04 

Near East 

0.85 

0.10 

-0.13 

Africa 

0.73 

-0.77 

-1.26 

Central and Latin America 

1.34 

0.67 

0.36 

All Countries 

0.84 

-0.25 

-0.63 


It appears from the above that developing countries have to depend on the use of 
non-land inputs and technological improveraents within a strategy for intensive use of 
small holdings for future growth in agricultural production as available data indicate 
that small farmers are more productive and more efficient than large ones. 

There are good potentials in this regard as the level of application of modem Inputs 
such as chemical fertilizers are still at a low level. Table 19 shows the level and growth 
in the utilization of nitrogen fertilizer in countries at different levels of poverty. In 
the high poverty countries fertilizer application was only kg 7.3 per hectare. 


TABLE 19 


Rates of Growth 

in the Use of Chemical 

Fertilizers 

(1968-80) 


Consumption of 

Nitrogen Fertilizer 

Poverty Groups of 

Average Level 
(kg) 

Annual Rates of Growth 
1968-80 1978-80 

Countries 

Per Per 


(1975-80) 

Capita Hectare 



High 4.9 7.3 10.3 13.4 
Medium 9.8 13.3 8.2 8.2 
Low 12.9 10.6 7.7 3.1 
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An Inverse relationship Is seen between the level of poverty and the use of nitrogen 
fertilizer per capita of agricultural population. The level of utilization of nitrogen 
fertilizer In low rural poverty countries la 2.5 to three times that of per capita utiliza- 
tion In the high rural poverty countries. In terms of growth in fertilizer use the high 
rural poverty countries are beginning to show a move towards catching up since their growth 
rates over the decade and over the period 1978-80 are significantly higher than the growth 
rates In the medium and low poverty groups. The high poverty Aslan countries Increased 
use of nitrogen fertilizer at a substantial rate over the decade, but In Africa six out of 
16 high poverty countries experienced an absolute decline In the use of chemical fertilizers. 

Migration from rural and agricultural sectors 

A mechanism of Increasing rural Incomes, emphasized In the traditional literature 
of economic development, la the transfer of labour force and population from agriculture 
to high productive non-agrlcultural activities both In urban and rural areas. This, together 
with a growth of agricultural production higher than that of national population ensures not 
only adequate supply of food to meet the Increasing demand from growth of population and per 
capita incomes In the overall economy, but also a high rate of growth of labour productivity 
In agriculture. 


TABLE 20 


Distribution of Countries by Growth of Agricultural 
Population (1970-80) by Region 


(Number of Countries) 


Rates of Growth 
of Agricultural 
Population 

Africa 

Far East 
and 

Pacific 

Near 

East 

Latin 

America 

All 

Regions 

(percent per annum) 
Negative 

nil 

1 

1 

10 

12 

Less than 1.0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

13 

1.01 to 1.5 

9 

4 

2 

3 

18 

1.51 CO 2.0 

12 

2 

2 

3 

19 

More chan 2.0 

14 

6 

4 

3 

27 

All Countries 

36 

17 

11 

25 

89 


The transfer of labour force and population from agriculture has taken place on a 
significant scale in the seventies In most developing countries as a consequence of the 
high rates of economic growth In the non-agrlcultural sectors. So, although the popula- 
tion Is still growing at a high rate, the growth of agricultural population is much less, 
which resulted in the high rates of growth in per capita agricultural Incomes despite 
moderate rates of growth in agricultural GDP. Table 18 shows the distribution of coun- 
tries with population of more than one million according to the rate of growth In the 
agricultural population. In only about a third of the countries, the growth Is more 
chan two percent per annum but a similar proportion have been able to reduce it to less 
Chan one percent. The most Impressive progress In this regard has been made by countries 
1** Latin America ? out of 25 countries, ten had a negative growth and another six less 
than one percent per annum. Only three countries In this region - Guatemala, Honduras 
and Paraguay have had a growth of more than two percent in their agricultural population. 
But In the Africa Region the impact of non-agrlcultural growth on reduction of agricul- 
tural population has been slow; 26 out of 36 countries had a rate of growth of more than 
1.5 percent per annum. 
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The slow growth of agricultural population can be largely attributed to the trans- 
fer of labour force from agriculture to non-agricultural sectors. The non-agrlcultural 
labour force grew at a rate three times higher than the agricultural labour force (Table 
21). The absorption of labour in the non-agrlcultural sector was In fact faster in the 
Africa Region and in the countries with high rural poverty compared to countries at low 
levels of poverty, but its impact on reducing the growth of agricultural labour force 
was relatively less because of higher rates of growth of population and a larger propor- 
tion of agricultural to total labour force. Ac the beginning of the seventies about two- 
thirds of Che labour force in the developing countries was in the agricultural sector; 
nearly three-fourths In the Africa Region . 70 percent in countries with high poverty com- 
pared to about 40 percent In Latin America and 50 percent In countries at low levels of 
rural poverty. The situation did not change much in 1981. The high poverty countries 
could reduce the proportion of agricultural labour force to 63 percent and in the Africa 
Region it is still as high as 70 percent. 


TABLE 21 

Changes In the Proportion of Agricultural 
to Total Labour Force, a/ 1970-81 



Agricultural Labour Force 

Annual Rates of Growth 
in Labour Force (1970-81) 

Region/Poverty Groups 

as a Percentage of 
Total Labour Force 

Agricultural 
Labour Force 

Non-agricultural 
Labour Force 

Regions: 

1970 

1981 



Africa 

76.6 

70.3 

1.58 

4.61 

Far East b/ 

67.9(66.3) 

60.3(60.7) 

1.43(0.68) 

3,69(3.72) 

Near East 

63.4 

55.3 

1.10 

4.23 

Latin America 

39.5 

32.6 

0.94 

3.73 

Poverty Groups (1975-80): 
High 

69.2 

63.1 

1.56 

4.12 

Medium 

55.3 

47.1 

1.19 

4.25 

Low 

50.1 

45.5 

1.40 

3.09 

All Countries b/ 

65.9(62.7) 

58.4(56.0) 

0.82(1.37) 

3.91(3.82) 


a/ Includes countries with population of more than one million, 
b/ Figures within parentheses are for countries excluding China and India. 


A number of African and Aslan countries also experienced large scale emigration of 
semi-skilled and skilled labour force in the international markets which may have had harm- 
ful effects on their rural economic growth. The rural exodus was often accompanied by a 
decline in traditional agriculture and a reduction in cultivated acreage and it is the 
urban area which benefited from the remittances. When the migrants returned, they settled 
in towns and cities contributing to overcrowding, demonstration effects leading to consump- 
tion spree and negative impact on savings, and soaring values of land and real estates. 

In the Yemen Arab Republic, where emigrant workers constituted about one-fourth of 
the country's active population in 1975, the consequence of migration was to create a 
shortage of labour and a reduction of cultivated acreage. As a result the country was 
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forced to adopt mechanisation at a pace higher than what would have been desirable ^/. 
About 1.79 million migrants from Pakistan are employed in the international labour mar- 
ket; 73 percent of them from rural areas. Home remittances from overseas workers 
Increased from US$339 million in 1976 to over US$2 billion In 1981. 

The consequences of an accelerated rural exodus have become particularly serious 
from developing countries in Southern Africa, where Intercountry rural-urban migration 
has been a massive phenomenon affecting most rural families in the labour exporting coun- 
tries (Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland, Malawi, Mozambique). As a result more than half of 
Che adult males and about one-third of the females are unavailable for agricultural work, 
except for peak seasonal activities. This may be a factor behind the consistently high 
negative rates of decline of agricultural production in some of these countries. 

Agricultural Prices and Terms of Trade 

Terms of trade for the agricultural sector is a contributory factor to changes in 
real Incomes of the farmers. 

FAO has estimated the races of change in real producer prices for 1970-75 and 
post 1975 period (the terminal year varying from 1978 to 1981 depending on availability 
of data) for a group of developing countries for which consistent data are available. 

The findings show that for the major cereals, wheat, rice, maize and sorghum, Che rates 
of change in real prices was positive in the pre-1975 period but has turned negative in 
Che post 1975 period. The rate of decline per year was 4.9 percent for rice, 2.8 percent 
for wheat, 1.1 percent for maize and 3.1 percent for sorghum. The real producer prices 
for millet declined in both periods. 

Data on changes in agriculture's terms of trade (prices received by farmers rela- 
tive to prices paid) could be obtained for a limited number of developing countries from 
In-depth country studies. These are reported in Table 22. The data also show that in Che 
majority of the countries the terms of trade either improved or remained stagnant in the 
early seventies. But in the post 1975 period Che trend was reversed. The movement was 
against agriculture in the Asia Region except in Indonesia and Pakistan. In a number of 
African countries the movement in Che post 1975 period was favourable to agriculture but 
still the index around 1978 to 1980 was below the level in 1970. 

Farmers in a number of Asian countries also had a negative impact on their income 
from the declining trend in the product- input price ratio because of the government's 
policy of gradual withdrawal of subsidies from agricultural inputs. For example, in 
Bangladesh agricultural input prices increased by 21.2 percent a year during 1977/78 to 
1981/82, against a growth of 10 percent in the prices of agricultural products 3/. This 
resulted in a decline in the product-input price ratio of 32 percent over this period. 

In Pakistan, the sale prices of nitrogen fertilizer to farmers increased by 45 percent 
over 1979 to 1981, but the procurement prices were raised by only 20 percent for wheat 
and 16 percent for rice during this period ^/. Such changes in relative prices have 
adverse impact on farmers' income and may also affect growth of production by discouraging 
farmers to Increase input use. 


1/ WCARRD Follow-up Mission No. 2, "Review of Rural Development Strategy and Policies - 
Yemen Arab Republic", FAO, 1981. 

1 ! Producer prices in domestic currency deflated by the country's consumer price 
index. 

3/ FAO, In-depth Study on Poverty Alleviation in Bangladesh . 1983. 

V FAO, In-depth Study on Rural Poverty Alleviation In Pakistan , 1983. 
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TABLE 22 


Changes In Agriculture*B Tenas of Trade ^ 
Selected Developing Coun tries 
1970-80 


Country 

Period 

Index 

Country 

Period 

Index 

Bangladesh 

1973/74 

77.6 

Ghana (cocoa) 

1970 

63.5 


1978/79 

99.1 


1975 

57.3 


1981/82 

87.1 


1980 

10.3 

India 

1970/71 

100.0 

Ghana (food) 

1970 

103.5 


1975/76 

101.6 


1975 

131.9 


1981 

87.6 


1980 

158.9 

Indonesia 

1971 

100.0 

Kenya 

1970 

100.0 


1975 

113.9 


1975 

85.9 


1980 

133.3 


1978 

99.0 

Malaysia 

1970 

100.0 

Liberia 

1970 

93.0 


1976 

111.5 


1975 

92.9 


1979 

110.7 


1979 

82.5 

Nepal 

1977/78 

95.6 

Nigeria 

1973/74 

100.0 


1980/81 

97.6 


1975/76 

92. A 





1978/79 

103.8 

Korea, Rep. 

1970 

69.6 

Tanzania 

1969/70 

100.0 


1975 

100.0 


1974/75 

64.5 


1981 

86.1 


1978/79 

74.5 

Pakistan 

1971-73 

106.3 

Zarab ia 

1969/70 

59.2 


1976/77 

118.3 


1974/75 

60.8 


1981/82 

129.2 


1979/80 

64.2 

Philippines 

1971 

106.5 





1975 

110.9 





1980 

81.1 




Sources: For 

Aslan countries, FAQ 

In-depth Rural Poverty Studies. 1983. 

and 


World Bank Country Reports. 

For African countries, ILO Studies on Rural-urban Cap and Income 
Distribution , 1982. 
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Relationship Between Econcmic Growth and Reduction of Poverty 

A high degree of association was noted In section 1 between the incidence of abso- 
lute poverty and the level of food Inadequacy aa measured by Che percentage of calorie re- 
quirements met. In the absence of two point estimates of rural poverty, the improvement 
in food adequacy may thus be used as a proxy indicator of the progress towards alleviation 
of rural poverty. The importance of economic growth in reduction of rural poverty can then 
be examined by looking at the association between the rate of growth of per capita Incomes 
(1969-81) and the rate of increase in calorie supply. This association is shown in Table 
23. The table speaks of a high correlation between the rate of economic growth and the rate 
of improvement In nutritional status. In the group of 21 countries where the growth of per 
capita income was negative, 12 experienced a decline in calorie supply and seven had only a 
marginal improvement of only one percent per annum. At the other end of the scale, out of 
28 countries who had more than four percent annual rates of growth, only one (Sri Lanka) 
had a decline in calorie supply and 18 had more than one percent increase per annum. There 
are very few countries (Liberia, Mauritius, El Salvador, Sudan) which achieved significant 
improvement in nutritional status without having a high rate of growth in per capita incomes 
A strong positive association is also found between the rate of economic growth and the rate 
of reduction in infant mortality. 

But, because of the growth to be associated with growing Inequality In the distribu- 
tion of Income the rate of economic growth has to be very fast in order to make a signifi- 
cant impact on the reduction of malnutrition or poverty. Brazil, Chile, Malaysia, Botswana, 
Costa Rica and Ecuador increased per capita incomes of their population at a rate above six 
percent consistently for the twelve-year period but they had less than one percent per annum 
increase in the calorie intake of their population. In the case of Indonesia, which had a 
low level of nutritional status to begin with (24 percent undernourishment), a 7.8 percent 
rate of growth was associated with only a 2.2 percent rate of growth in calorie Intake. 

The case of Malaysia and India offers another example. Both countries declared the inten- 
tion of reducing poverty at the beginning of the 1970s and gave poverty alleviation topmost 
priority in their development plans. In spite of the specific target group oriented poli- 
cies, India was able to reduce rural poverty from 54 percent of the population in the early 
seventies to only 51 percent in 1978/79, while Malaysia was able to reduce it from 59 to 38 
percent within the past decade. Although there are a number of factors explaining this 
difference, a major factor appears to be the difference in the rate of growth; per capita 
income in Malaysia grew at a rate of about six percent per annum compared to 1.6 percent in 
India. 

There is also a close association between the rate of growth of agricultural GDP 
per capita and the rate of the improvement in nutritional status (Annex Table 10). But 
again a moderate rate of growth in agricultural income is no guarantee to progress in im- 
provement in nutrition and reduction of poverty. Out of the 23 countries which experienced 
a negative growth in calorie intake, ten had a positive growth in per capita agricultural 
incomes, three in the range of two to four percent, and two (Sri Lanka and Gambia) at more 
than four percent. Six countries with a growth of more than four percent in per capita 
Incomes achieved only marginal increases in calorie intake, among then Brazil and Mexico 
are large countries with a relatively high degree of undernourishment. 


6. Income Distribution and Poverty 

Data on the pattern of distribution of rural incomes is available only for a limited 
number of countries, and very few of them have estimates for different points of time 
(Table 24). The available data show high concentration in the distribution of rural 
incomea. In the majority of countries, the top 10 percent of households receive more than 
15 times the Income received by the bottom 10 percent of the households, and in most of the 
countries the income share of the bottom 40 percent of households are less than 20 percent. 
The data also show increasing trend towards concentration of income. In Bangladesh the 
income share of the bottom 40 percent fell from 24 percent In 1968/69 to about 15 percent 
in 1976/77. In Thailand the Gini concentration ratio of Income persistently increased 
from 0.46 In 1963 to 0.53 in 1972 and 0.55 in 1979. 
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TABLE 23 


Association Between the Growth In Per Capita Incoae (1969"81 ) 
and laprovement In Food Adequacy (1970-60) 


Annual Rates of 
Per Capita GDP 
(1969-81) 

Annual 

as 

Rates of Increase in Calorie 
: Percentage of Requirements 

Supply 

(t) 

Negative 

Up to 1.0 percent 

Above 1.0 percent 

Negative 

Nicaragua, Zaire 
Uganda, Ethiopia 
Zambia, Ghana 
Jamaica, (^ad 
Sierra Leone, Togo 
Bangladesh, Nepal 

Senegal, Madagascar 
Niger, Guyana 
Papua New Guinea 
Burundi, Mozambique 

Liberia 

Mauritania 

(N-21) 

(N-12) 

(N-7) 

(N-2) 

Up CO 2.0 

Kenya, Somalia 

Tanzania, Argentina 

El Salvador 

percent 

Central Africa 
Panama, India 
Uruguay, Zimbabwe 

Mali 

Upper Volta, Burma 
Rwanda, Ivory Coast 
Pakistan, Nigeria 
Peru, Honduras 

Sudan 

(N-20) 

(N»7) 

(N-ll) 

(N-2) 

2.0 to 4.0 
percent 

Malawi, Gambia 

Morocco, Barbados 
Suriname, Jordan 
Mexico, Congo 

Cameroon 

Philippines 

Swaziland 

Colcobla 

Yemen, Arab Rep. 

(N-13) 

(N-2) 

(N-6) 

(N-5) 

Above 4.0 
percent 

Sri Lanka 

Botswana 

Malaysia 

Thailand 

Costa Rica 

Bolivia 

Brazil, Chile 

Ecuador, Paraguay 

Lesotho, Gabon 
Trinidad and Tobago, 
Venezuela, Iran 
Iraq, Mauritius 
Algeria 

Tunis la , Indones la 
Korea, Rep. 

Gabon, Libya 

Saudi Arabia, Syria 

Fiji 

(N-26) 

(N-l) 

(N-9) 

(N-16) 
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TABLE 24 


Pattern of Distribution of Rural Incoaas 
Selected Countries 


Countries 

Period 

Income share of 
the bottom AOZ 
of households 
(percentage) 

Ratio of income share 
of the top lOZ relative 
to the bottom lOZ 

Bangladesh 

1968/69 

23.6 

n.a. 


1973/74 

18.3 

11.0 


1976/77 

15.3 

15.6 

Botswana 

1974 

12.8 

22.5 

Kenya 

1974/75 

10.2 

37.2 

Malaysia a/ 

1973 

14.8 

16.2 

Pakistan 

1971/72 

18.2 

10.2 

Sri Lanka 

1969/70 

18.9 

9.2 


1980/81 

19.9 

11.7 

India £/ 

1964/65 

21.9 

6.3 


1972/73 

20.8 

7.2 


1975/76 

16.2 

n.a. 

Indonesia a/ 

1969 

20.1 

7.9 


1976 

20.2 

8.1 

Tunisia 

1975 

15.5 

14.9 


a/ Distribution of consumption expenditure. 
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Despite efforts of the Government of Malaysia to achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of Income » the average real Income of low Income agricultural households is estimated 
to have increased by 2.4 percent per annum during 1970-78, while the income of the rest of 
the population increased by about 5.2 percent 1^/. In Tanzania, the real income of farmers 
increased by about 8.5 percent over the period 1969 to 1980 while the income of the agri- 
cultural wage earners fell by about 48 percent 2J . 

Despite the high concentration of income and the tendency towards further concen- 
tration the real wages of agricultural labourers, the majority among the poor population, 
increased during the seventies in most of the countries for which the data are available 
(Annex Table 12), indicating that some progress may have been made towards alleviation of 
absolute poverty during the decade. Out of 16 countries, five had a downward movement in 
real wages, but in half of the countries the rate of growth in real wage rate was more 
than four percent per annum. The countries having downward movement are however those 
with high levels of rural poverty (Malawi, Bangladesh, Zambia and India). 


TABLE 25 


Changes in the Incidence of Absolute Poverty , 
Selected (Gantries Post-1970 Period 

(Z of people below poverty line) 


Country 

Period 

Incidence of 
Rural Poverty 

Country 

Period 

Incidence of 
Rural Poverty 

India 

1972/75 

54.1 

Philippines 

1965 

44.4 


1978/79 

50.7 


1975 

54.8 

Bangladesh 

1963/64 

75.0 

Malaysia 

1970 

58.7 


1976/77 

83.0 


1975 

54.1 

Pakistan 

1969/70 

39.5 


1980 

37.7 


1981 

28.6 

Korea, Rep. 

1965 

35.8 

Indonesia, Java 

1970 

64.2 


1976 

11.7 


1976 

53.1 

Morocco 

1960 

49.0 

Indonesia, 

1970 

40.7 


1979 

45.0 

Other Islands 

1976 

28.4 

Malawi 

1968 

85.0 

Thailand 

1968/69 

43.0 


1977 

85.0 


1975/76 

35.0 

Egypt 

1958/59 

22.5 





1974/75 

28.0 


Sources: Five Year Development Plans for India and Malaysia. For other countries, 

in-depth country studies by World Bank, ILO and FAO. 


The countries for which estimates of the percentage of population below the poverty 
line at different points of time are available, also show progress towards alleviation of 
absolute rural poverty (Table 25). The progress is particularly noticeable in the South- 
east Asia Region. The Republic of Korea reduced its poverty stricken population from 
36 percent in 1965 to 12 percent in 1976. In Malaysia, the proportion has been reduced 
from 59 percent In 1970 CO 38 percent in 1980. The progress is also satisfactory In 
Thailand and less densely settled islands of Indonesia. Only in the case of Bangladesh 


World Bank, Malaysia: Selected Issues in Rural Poverty, Vol.Il, 1980, p.l3. 

2^/ ILO, Rural-urban Gap and Income-Distribution: The case of Tanzania, JASPA 1982, p.l3. 
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and the Philippines the estimates show a movement towards deterioration in absolute poverty. 
In the case of the Philippines^ questions are raised about intertemporal comparability of 
poverty estimates, because of varying extents of under-reporting of incomes and modifica- 
tions in the design and coverage of the household income and expenditure surveys on which 
these estimates are based \l. The data on growth rates of income, large improvements in 
the nutrition status of the population and movement of agricultural terms of trade indi- 
cate the possibility of an improvement in the conditions of absolute poverty in the Philip- 
pines in the 1970s. 

The evidence thus suggests that despite the problems of unequal distribution of in- 
come, the benefits of persistent high rates of growth have to some extent been shared by 
the lover income groups. While this Is an encouraging aspect, there is still reason for 
concern regarding absolute rural poverty. In the large countries with concentration of 
world's rural population such as India, Brazil, Java (Indonesia), Bangladesh and Nigeria, 
more than half of them are still living below the absolute poverty lines. Also, in many 
poor African countries, long-term economic growth, which was the main source of poverty 
alleviation, was either negative or not high enough to reduce absolute poverty. 

Table 26 gives an estimate of the rural population and rural poor in 1960 for the 
68 countries for which estimates of the incidence of absolute rural poverty are available. 
These countries cover about 85 percent of the population in the low and middle income 
economies marked by the World Bank ^/. Out of nearly two billion population, 1.34 billion 
live in rural areas and 693 million (52 percent) are still below the estimated poverty line. 
There is a high degree of concentration of rural poverty. Nearly two thirds of the poor 
are in the countries of the Far East and nearly three fourths are in eight countries: 

India, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Brazil, Nigeria, Ethiopia and Zaire. Some of 
these countries could not reduce poverty significantly despite a high rate of economic growth 
and in others long term economic growth has not been satisfactory. Substantial progress 
towards alleviation of rural poverty in these countries may be difficult to achieve within 
a politically acceptable time period unless strategies specific to rural poor are under- 
taken to eradicate poverty. 


TABLE 26 

Incidence of Absolute Rural Poverty (1980 ) 



Total Population 

Rural Population 

Rural Population 

in Poverty 

Countries 

(1980) 

(Million) 

Number 

(Million) 

Percentage 

Number 

(Million) 

Percentage 

Regions: 






Far East 

1 206 

917 

68.6 

467 

67.3 

Africa 

290 

223 

16.7 

126 

18.2 

Near East 

139 

78 

5.8 

35 

5.1 

Latin America 

340 

119 

8.9 

65 

9.4 

TOTAL 

1 975 

1 337 

100.0 

693 

100.0 

Eight countries with 





concentration 

of 





poor aj 

1 254 

1 012 

75.7 

507 

73.2 


a/ India, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Brazil, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Zaire. 


\! In-depth Study on Rural Poverty Alleviation in the Philippines, FAO, 1983. 
World Bank, World Development Report 1982. 
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ANNEX I 


LIST OF COUNTRY REPORTS AND STUDIES 


A. Country Progress Reports 
Submitted to FAQ as of 30 May 1983 


AFRICA 

NEAR EAST 

ASIA & PACIFIC 1/ 

LATIN AMERICA 

Cameroon * 

Cyprus 

Bangladesh * 

Argentina 

Ethiopia * 

Egypt * 

China 

Barbados 

Ghana 

Iraq 

Fiji 

Chile 

Lesotho 

Jordan 

India 

Dominican Rep. 

Nigeria 

Mauritania 

Indonesia 

Ecuador 

Togo 

Somalia 

Malaysia 

El Salvador 

Madagascar 

Sudan 

Pakistan * 

Grenada 

Sierra Leone * 

Turkey 

Philippines 

Guyana 


Yemen, People's 

Samoa 

Honduras 


Dem. Rep. of* 

Thailand * 
Tonga 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

B. 

Countries which announced 

they would not send a report 


Chad 

Lebanon 

Burma 

Bahamas 



C. In-depth Studies on 

Rural Povert” Alleviation 



July 1982 

- May 1983 


Cameroon 

Egypt 

Bangladesh 

Dominican, Rep 

Dj Ibouti 

Somalia 

Indonesia 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Sudan 

Korea, Rep. of 

El Salvador 

Ghana 

Syria 

Nepal 

Mexico 

Lesotho 

Yemen, People's 

Pakistan 

Nicaragua 

Mozambique 

Dem. Rep. of 

Philippines 

Peru 

Senegal 


Sri Lanka 


Sierra Leone 


Thailand 



Zambia 


\i In addition to this list, the following countries presented country review papers on 
Progress in implementing the UCARRD Programme of Action at the Third Government 
Consultation on Follow-up to WCARRD for the Asia and the Pacific Region, held in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 17-21 May 1983: Nepal, Republic of Korea, Sri Unka and the 

Democratic People's Republic of Korea. 

* Countries which consider their in-depth study as a Country Report. 
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D. Country Pilot Studies on Socio-econoalc Indicators 


AFRICA 

NEAR EAST 

ASIA S PACIFIC 

LATIN AMERICA 

Caneroon 
Cape Verde 
Kenya 

Sierra Leone 
Togo 
Tunisia 
Zaabia 

Egypt 

Jordan 

Syria 

Yemen Arab Rep. 

Bangladesh 

Indonesia 

Korea, Rep. of 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Sri Lanka 

Thailand 

Barbados 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Suriname 
Venezuela 

E. 

Country Reports of t^CARRD 

Follow-up Inter-agency Missions 


Benin 

(June 1981) 

Jordan 
(June 1981) 

Sri Lanka 

(February /March 1981) 

Guatemala 
(March 1983) 

Cape Verde 
(June 1981) 

Oman 

(February 1981) 



Ethiopia 
(May 1982) 

Somalia 
(May 1982) 



Lesotho 

(December 1982) 

Syria 

(April 1983) 



Tanzania 
(September 1981) 

Yemen Arab Rep. 
(January 1981) 




F. 

Countries from which 

FAO collected data on public expenditure 



on agriculture during period 1978-82 


Algeria 


Cyprus 

Bangladesh 

Argentina 

Burundi 


Egypt 

Korea, Rep. of 

Bolivia 

Central African 

Rep. 

Iraq 

Nepal 

Brazil 

Cameroon 


Jordan 

Pakistan 

Chile 

Ethiopia 


Libya 

Philippines 

Colombia 

Gabon 


Somalia 

Sri Lanka 

Costa Rica 

Gambia 


Sudan 

Thailand 

Ecuador 

Ghana 


Syria 


El Salvador 

Kenya 


Turkey 


Guatemala 

Liberia 




Haiti 

Mali 




Honduras 

Mauritius 




Jamaica 

Morocco 




Mexico 

Swaziland 




Panama 

Tanzania 




Paraguay 

Tunisia 




Peru 

Zaire 




Suriname 

Zimbabwe 




Uruguay 

Venezuela 
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Director-G€iiTal*s Letter to Ministers of Agriculture 
on Reporting System on Post-WCARRD Proarass 


ANNEX II 


Ref; G/X/ESH-7(a) 


Nov. 5 1982 


Excellency, 

I have the honour to refer to the World Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Develop- 
ment (WCARRD), which took place In July 1979, and to the Programme of Action which it adopted 
The Programe of Action called on governments to monitor and evaluate progress In agrarian 
reform and rural development and to report on progress at alternate biennial FAO Conferences. 
This undertaking was confirmed at the 1981 FAO Conference, which urged member countries to 
present their first report to the Conference in 1983. 

1 am writing now to request your kind cooperation and assistance to ensure that we are 
able to organize a thorough, in-depth discussion and assessment of progress, constraints and 
future priorities in agrarian reform and rural development at the FAO Conference in 1983. 

The review to be presented at the 1983 FAO Conference will be based both on the studies 
undertaken by FAO and, most Important, on a report which each country concerned is expected 
to prepare on progress made In agrarian reform and rural development since 1960. It is on 
this latter undertaking that I am requesting your cooperation. 

In this connection, I would like to suonarlze briefly the overall programme which we 
have Initiated at FAO to assist countries In monitoring and evaluating agrarian reform and 
rural development. 

As you will recall, the WCARRD Programme of Action recommended chat a review of progress 
should be made on the basis of data on socio-economic Indicators with 1980 as the benchmark 
year. Ve have now completed a series of studies to determine and refine a sec of primary 
socio-economic Indicators deemed effective and feasible In measuring progress in poverty 
alleviation. Four regional expert consultations were held to review the results of these 
pilot studies. These consultations also contrlbutad to the preparation of Provisional 
Guidelines and to the suggested outline for a country report. 

We are also undertaking 25 in-depch studies in selected countries to analyse particular 
aspects of rural poverty and priorities for Its alleviation. 

Meanwhile, we have been developing an information system at FAO Headquarters for the 
analysis of economic and social data relating to rural growth and poverty. We intend to 
make Its services available to Individual countries to assist with the preparation of 
their reports. 

A copy of a consaon format for the country reports, which the FAO Secretariat has pre- 
pared, is attached, together with Provisional Guidelines on Socio-economic Indicators. I 
trust that this will be of assistance in the preparation of the country report. 

Since agrarian reform and rural development usually involve several ministries or de- 
partments, you may wish to consider the possibility of establishing an Inter-ralnisterlal 
working group on WCARRD follow-up to coordinate the preparation of your country report. 

I have instructed the relevant FAO staff members to provide their support and assistance 
in the preparation of your country report. It would be appreciated if your report could be 
sent to FAO not later than January 1983 so that we are able to draw on it in preparing the 
consolidated and analytical review. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest consideration. 


Edouard Saouma 
Director-General 
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AN OUTLINE OF A COUNTRY REPORT ON PROGRESS 
REFORM AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

(for the 1983 FAO Conference) 


ANNEX III 
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It l5 suggested that the country report contains an Introductory statement followed 
by six main sections. The content of these sections is outlined below: 

1. An Introductory Statement which outlines the country’s commitment to Implement the 
WCARRD Programme of Action as adopted during the Conference in 1979 and summarizes 
the priorities and actions undertaken since 1979 and the progress achieved. 

To put these priorities, actions and progress in perspective, the introductory state- 
ment should provide a brief description of factors which have had an important in- 
fluence on agrarian reform and rural development. Among these should be: 

- relevant aspects of historic and current social, political and economic 
developments; 

- identification of the intended beneficiaries, the different socio-economic 
groups who form the rural poor; 

- key problems and constraints encountered in agrarian reform and rural development. 

This introductory statement should be a short, summary section of two to three pages. 
Details of progress, progranaoes and problems are to be covered in later sections. 

2. Hational Policy Objectives, Targets and Priorities in i^rarian Reform and Rural 
Development . This section should be based on official policy statements such as 
national development plans and should highlight the extent and nature of any changes 
which have occurred in development policy since 1978-79 to reflect the WCARRD objectives 
of alleviating rural poverty and achieving sustained growth with equity through people's 
participation. Information provided should be quantified wherever possible (e.g., 
financial resources committed to achieving specific objectives or targets) and, wherever 
they exist, include any quantitative, time-specified targets that are part of the 
planned agrarian reform and rural development strategy. Countries which provided re- 
view papers to the WCARRD Conference in 1979 could use that review as a baseline in 
Identifying policy changes which have been made since 1979. 

3. Growth in the Economy and in the Rural Sector . This section of the report should be 
a concise, quantified description of progress in general economic growth; a more 
detailed, quantified description of agricultural and rural, non-agrlcultural growth; 

a description of the major economic and social linkages between rural and urban sectors 
and information on population growth. 

The description of progress and problems and statistics should cover the period from 
1970 to 1982. In their review papers for the WCARRD Conference many countries pro- 
vided data up to 1976-77. For this progress report it would be useful If countries 
were to compare progress made from the early 1970s (1970-76) to the later seventies 
and to the period 1980-81. The current situation and outlook for 1982 should also be 
detailed. 

4. Review of Programmes to Alleviate Rural Poverty . The purpose of this section is to 
provide detail on progress achieved in alleviating rural poverty, improving the quality 
of rural life and obtaining greater participation of the rural poor In development. 

The section should contain a description and critical assessment of programmes im- 
plemented, progress achieved and constraints encountered In each of the following 
areas of the WCARRD Programme of Action (as contained in the WCARRD Report and In the 
Peasants' Charter) : 

- access to land and water; 

- people's participation including decentralization of government and the administra- 
tion of services to small farmers and others among the rural poor; 

- integration of women in rural development; 
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- access to inputs, cnarkets and services, including pricing policy; 

- development of non-farm activities; 

- education, training and extension* 

As in the case of the previous section on growth, this section should detail develop- 
ments over the 1970s, compare progress in 1980-81 and outline current programnes and 
progress in 1982. 

Particular attention should be given in this section to providing a detailed, quanti- 
fied statement of the specific actions in the above-mentioned areas of the UCARRD 
Progranime of Action which have been directed at the various socio-economic groups in 
the rural sector as identified in section 1. 

5. International Policies Influencing Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 

This section should be a review of developments and an assessment of problems in the 
following aspects of international economic relations: 

- international trade in agricultural and other rural products; (outline and assess 
changes since 1979, in market access (tariff and non-tariff barriers, etc.) and 
connnodity agreements which have had important implications for small farmers and 
the rural poor. Also, describe and assess national actions taken to improve small 
producers' access to export markets); 

- economic and technical cooperation among developing countries; 

- foreign investment, particularly that which involves multinational agro-industrial 
firms; (outline changes in private foreign Investment in agricultural production, 
processing, marketing, input supply and other rural development activities and pro- 
vide an assessment of the effects of that investment on the rural poor, e.g., employ- 
ment, technology used, training, effects on wage levels, farm prices, access to land, 
food security, etc.); 

- development assistance, with special emphasis on aid in agrarian reform and rural 
development* 

6. Progress in Monitoring and Evaluating . This should be a review of actions taken by 
Che government to effectively monitor and evaluate progress in agrarian reform and 
rural development and to meet the commitment to report on progress (providing bench- 
mark data and collecting data on progress on specified aspects of agrarian reform and 
rural development) made at Che WCARRB Conference. 

This assessment should identify the needs for and priorities in the future development 
of national statistical and policy analysis programmes. 

7. Overall Assessment of Progress and Priorities for the Future . This concluding section 
should provide: 

(a) a critical assessment of the overall strategy for agrarian reform and rural de- 
velopment, its progress, problems and constraints; 

(b) an identification of future priorities in actions to alleviate rural poverty; 
and 

(c) a review of the resource flows into and out of the rural sector and an assessment 
of whether the net resource flows, and the policies which determine or influence 
them, are consistent with meeting objectives in alleviating rural poverty. 
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IV. ANNEX TABLES 

TABLE 1 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTRIES BY THE PROPORTION 
OF RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL POPUUTION 


Percentage of National Population Total 


Region 

Up to 

24Z 25 to 492 

50 to 742 

75Z 

and over 

No. of 
countries 

Average 

percentage 



Rural Population: 1980 



Africa 

nil 

nil 

9 

23 

32 

78.3 

Far East 

nil 

3 

5 

10 

IB 

81.2 (75.7) 

Near East 

1 

5 

7 

3 

16 

55.4 

Latin America 

5 

8 

9 

nil 

22 

35.9 

All countries 

6 

16 

30 

36 

88 

73.9 (64.1) 



Asrlcultural Population: 

1982 



Africa 

nil 

2 

12 

18 

32 

68.1 

Far East 

nil 

5 

8 

5 

18 

60.5 (60.9) 

Near East 

2 

6 

5 

3 

16 

51.6 

Latin America 

7 

10 

5 

nil 

22 

34.1 

All countries 

9 

23 

30 

26 

88 

57.7 (54.9) 


a) Excluding China and India. 


Source: 


World Development Report 1982, for rural population. 

F ), Basic Data on the Agricultural Sector. 1983 for agricultural population. 
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TABLE 1 (b) 

INCIDENCE OF ABSOLUTE RURAL POVERTY BY REGIONS 



Incidence of Rural Poverty 
High (over 50%) Medium (35 to 50%) 

Low (below 35Z) 

Far East 

Bangladesh (86) 

Malaysia (38) 

Korea, Rep. (11) 


India (51) 

Philippines (41) 

Pakistan (29) 


Indonesia (51) 

Burma (40) 

Sri Lanka (26) 


Nepal (61) 


Thailand (34) 


Papua New Guinea (75) 


Fiji (30) 

N-13 

(N-5) 

(N-3) 

(N-5) 


Near East 
N-8 

Sudan (85) 
Syria (54) 

(N-2) 


Afghanistan (36) 
Iran (38) 

Iraq (40) 

(N-3) 

Egypt (25) 
Jordan (17) 
Yenen, D. (20) 
(N-3) 

Africa 

Rwanda (90) 

Ghana (55) 

Morocco (45) 

Mauritius (12) 


Sierra Leone (65) 

Kenya (55) 

‘Cameroon (40) 

Tunisia (15) 


Malawi (85) 

Lesotho (55) 

Gambia (40) 



Benin (65) 

Nigeria (51) 

Mali (48) 



Botswana (55) 

Tanzania (60) 

Niger (35) 



Burundi (85) 

Somalia (70) 

Madagascar (50) 



Chad (56) 

Zaire (80) 

Swaziland (50) 



Ethiopia (65) 

Zambia (52) 



N-25 

(N-16) 


(N-7) 

(N-2) 


Central and 

Bolivia (85) 

Dominican, R. (43) 

Argentina (19) 

Latin America 

Brazil (73) 

Mexico (49) 

Barbados (23) 


Ecuador (65) 

Paraguay (50) 

Chile (25) 


Haiti (78) 

Trinidad and 

Columbia (34) 


Honduras (55) 

Tobago (39) 

Costa Rica (30) 


Jamaica (80) 

Venezuela (36) 

El Salvador (32) 


Peru (68) 


Guatemala (25) 


Suriname (57) 


Nicaragua (19) 
Panama (30) 

N-22 

(N-8) 

(N-5) 

(N-9) 


Note: Figures within parenthesis are the percentages of rural population 

living below an estimated poverty line. 
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TABLE 

_2 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE LEVEL OF POVERTY 



AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS (1978-80) 



Percentage of Calorie Requirements 

Met 

Level of Rural Poverty 

Less than 9SZ 

95 to 105* 

More than 105Z 

High: 

Zimbabwe (86) 

Indonesia (106) 

Jamaica (115) 


Bangladesh (81) 

Malawi (96) 

Suriname (110) 

(31) 

India (90) 

Benin (100) 

Syria (115) 


Bolivia (87) 

Brazil (105) 



Botswana (94) 

Honduras (96) 



Burundi (92) 

Lesotho (108) 



Chad (76) 

Nigeria (99) 



Ecuador (91) 

P. New Guinea (100) 



Ethiopia (74) 

Rwanda (95) 



Ghana (88) 

Somalia (95) 



Haiti (83) 

Sudan (101) 



Kenya (89) 

Nepal (87) 

Peru (92) 

Sierra Leone (92) 
Tanzania (87) 

Zaire (96) 



(N-16) 

(N-12) 

(N-3) 

Medium: 

Afghanistan (75) 

Philippines (102) 

Malaysia (119) 


Domlnlcani R. (94) 


Morocco (110) 

(18) 

Gambia (94) 


Burma (106) 


Mali (85) 


Cameroon (106) 


Niger (94) 


Iran (121) 

Iraq (110) 
Mexico (120) 
Paraguay (126) 
Trinidad and 




Tobago (112) 
Madagascar (107) 
Swaziland (107) 
Venezuela (107) 


(N-5) 

(N-1) 

(N-12) 

Low: 

El Salvador (94) 

Pakistan (100) 

Korea, Rep. (124) 


Guatemala (94) 

Sri Lanka (101) 

Argentina (144) 

(19) 

Yemen, D. (87) 

Thailand (104) 

Barbados (126) 



Jordan (97) 

Chile (112) 



Nicaragua (102) 

Columbia (106) 



Panama (99) 

Costa Rica (118) 
Egypt (117) 

Fiji (127) 
Mauritius (119) 
Tunisia (115) 


(N-3) 

(N-6) 

(N-10) 


Note: Figures wiehin parenthesis are percentage of calorie requirements met from food 

supply in 1978-80 period. 
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TABLE 3 


COUWntlES BY RATE OF IMPROVaiEWT IN HUTltlTIONAL 
STATUS AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF HALNUTRITION 



Rate of Growth in 

Calorie Supply (1970-80) 

Level of Calorie 

Marginal 

Moderate 

Large 

Requirements Met 

Negative Improvement 

Improvement 

Improvetaent 

(1970-72) 

(up to 0.3Z) 

(0.51 to l.OX) 

(more than l.OZ) 


Less than 9SZ 

Bangladesh (-.A) 

Bhutan (.6) 

Bolivia (.6) 

Gabon (3.2) 


India (-.2) 

Guatemala (.1) 

Ecuador (.6) 

Indonesia (2.2) 


Afghanistan (-.8) 

Haiti (.1) 

Honduras (.5) 

Philippines (2.0) 


Angola (-1.5) 

Jordan (.4) 

Mozambique (1.0) 

Algeria (2.9) 


Chad (-1.5) 

Mali (.3) 

Niger (.8) 

Burundi (1.2) 


Ethiopia (-1.7) 

Tanzania (.1) 

Nigeria (.6) 

Cameroon (1.4) 


Laos (-1.5) 

Togo (.4) 

Rwanda (.9) 

China (1.7) 


Nepal (-.5) 

Sierra Leone (-.5) 
Yemen, D. (-.1) 
Zambia (-1.1) 
Zimbabwe (-1.6) 

Guinea, B. (.1) 

Upper Volta (.7) 
Botswana (.9) 

Columbia (1.7) 
Dominican, R. (1.1) 
El Salvador (2.0) 
Iran (3.1) 

Iraq (2.0) 

Lesotho (2.4) 
Mauritania (1.1) 

S. Arabia (4.5) 
Sudan (1.4) 

Yemen, A.R. (1.5) 

(N-46) 

(N-12) 

(N-8) 

(N-9) 

(N-17) 


95 to 1052 

Malawi (-.6) 

Thailand (.3) 

Burma (.8) 

Egypt (1.9) 


Gambia (-.1) 

Benin (.4) 

Liberia (1.0) 

Libya (4.4) 


Sri Lanl^ (^.2) 

Brazil (.2) 

Pakistan (.6) 

Mongolia (1.5) 


C. Africa (-.3) 

Congo (.4) 

Guyana (1.0) 

Syria (1.6) 


Ghana (-1.4) 
Kenya (-1.3) 
Kampuchea (-2.6) 
Lebanon 9-. 2) 
Panama (-.6) 
Peru (-.5) 
Somalia (-.7) 
Uganda (-2.4) 
Vietnam (-1.0) 
Zaire (-.6) 

P. New Guinea (.4) 
Senegal (.5) 
Namibia (.4) 

Trinidad and 
Tobago (1.5) 
Tunisia (1.9) 
Venezuela (1.5) 

(N-32) 

(N-14) 

(N-7) 

(N-4) 

(N-7) 


106Z and over 

Jamaica (-.03) 
Nicaragua (-.8) 
Uruguay (-.7) 

Argentina (.2) 
Chile (.04) 

Cuba (.4) 

Ivory Coast (.3) 
Mexico (.5) 
Madagascar (.1) 
Morocco (.5) 

Malaysia (.6) 
Costa Rica (.9) 
Paraguay (.7) 
Turkey (.7) 

Korea, Rep. (1.4) 
Korea, D. (2.3) 
Fiji (2.0) 
Mauritius (1.1) 

(N-18) 

(N-3) 

(N-7) 

(N-4) 

(N-4) 
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TABLE * 


DISTRIBUTION OF COOWTRIZS BY RATE OF REDDCTION 
IN INFANT MORTALITY AND LEVEL OF RURAL POVERTY 


Annual Rate of Reduction In Infant Hortalltv 


Pov€rty: 

Up to 1.5Z 

1.51 to 2.5X 

2.51 to 3.5Z 

Over 3.5Z 

HlEh 

Bangladesh (1A4) 

P. New Guinea (118) 

Kenya (99) 

Indonesia (106) 

(over 50%) 

India (131) 
Nepal (161) 
Malawi (184) 
Benin (167) 
Burundi (130) 
Ethiopia (152) 
Lesotho (123) 
SonalU (152) 

Sudan (138) 
Botswana (92) 
Chad (161) 
Ghana (112) 
Nigeria (146) 
Tantanla (114) 
Zaire (122) 
Bolivia (144) 
Brasil (88) 
Haiti (128) 

Ecuador (94) 
Honduras (38) 
Peru (102) 
Suriname (43) 

Syria (78) 

(N-28) 

(N-9) 

(N-12) 

(N-5) 

(N-2) 

Medlun 

(35 to 50Z) 

AfghaDlsten (206) 
Gambia (206) 
Swaziland (lAl) 

Iran (122) 
Morocco (122) 
Cameroon (121) 
Niger (159) 
Madagascar (80) 
Paraguay (52) 

Philippines (64) 
Iraq (90) 

Mexico (64) 
Trinidad and 
Tobago (37) 
Venezuela (49) 

Malaysia (37) 

(H-15) 

(N-3) 

(N-6) 

(N-5) 

(N-l) 

Low 

(below 3SZ) 

7 

Pakistan (135) 

Yemen, A.R. (162) 
Colombia (63) 
Nicaragua (103) 

Sri Lanka (52) 
Thailand (63) 
Fiji (43) 

Egypt (118) 
Jordan (82) 

El Salvador (93) 

Korea, Rep. (41) 
Mauritius (47) 
Tunisia (110) 
Barbados (32) 
Chile (60) 

Costa Rica (41) 
Panama (34) 

(N-17) 

(N-l) 

(N-3) 

(N-6) 

(N-7) 
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Data for all countries except Bangladesh* and Pakistan, 1980, is from the World Agricultural Census Report 
published by FAO. 


CHANCES IN PimiBUTIOII OF LAMP HOLDIHCS III S«1.«CTED COUHTKIES OF THE MaUl EAST 
(In p*rc«nt«ges) 
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Snail: Balow 5 hectaras 

Large: Over 50 hectarea 
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TABLE 8 



DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTRIES BT RATE 

OF GROWTH OF 



AGRICULTURAL 

INCOMES AND LEVEL OF POVERTY 1969-81 




Rate of Growth in Per 

Capita Asricultural Income 

Incidence of 


(percent per annuo) 


Rural Poverty 

Negative 

Up to 2.0Z 

2.01 to 4.01 

4.01Z and above 

High 

Bangladesh (-.1) 

P. New Guinea (.1) 

Indonesia (2.9) 

Syria (5.0) 


India (>.04) 

Benin (1.7) 

Malawi (2.1) 

Bolivia (6.0) 


Nepal (-1.8) 

Ghana (0.1) 

Tanzania (3.2) 

Brazil (13.0) 


Sudan (-.6) 

Kenya (0.9) 




Botsvana (-8.7) 

Lesotho (1.9) 




Burundi (-1.7) 

Somalia (0.6) 




Chad (-1.5) 

Ecuador (1.0) 




Ethiopia (-5.5) 

Honduras (1.0) 




Nigeria (-2.5) 
Zaire (-4.2) 
Zambia (-1.0) 
Peru (-1.7) 

Jamaica (1.9) 



(N-27) 

(N-12) 

(N-9) 

(N-3) 

(N-3) 

Medlun 

Mall (-1.5) 

Iraq (0.8) 

Philippines (2.6) 

Malaysia (5.3) 


Niger (-5.1) 

Morocco (1.8) 

(^meroon (3.1) 

Burma (4.6) 



Madagascar (1.3) 

Trinidad and 

Iran (4.4) 



DominicaUp R. (1.4) 

Tobago (3.1) 

Gambia (4.3) 





Swaziland (5.0) 
Mexico (4.2) 
Paraguay (5.2) 
Venezuela (6.4) 

(N-17) 

(N-2) 

(N-4) 

(N-3) 

(N-8) 


Low 

Jordan (-.2) 
Nicaragua (-5.4) 

Pakistan (.6) 
Panama (1.5) 

Thailand (3.6) 
Argentina (2.4) 
Barbados (2.1) 

Koresp R. (8.1) 
Sri Lanka (6.2) 
Fiji (4.6) 

Egypt (4.1) 
Mauritius (5.6) 
Tunisia (7.0) 
Chile (10.8) 
Colombia (6.5) 
Costa Rica (6.4) 
El Salvador (4.2) 

(N-17) 

(N-2) 

(N-2) 

(N-3) 

(N-IO) 


Note: Figures within parenthesis sre rates of growth of agricultural incomes. 
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RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH AND INCREASE IN CALORIES 
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TABLE 10 



ASSOCIATION BETVEEN THE RATE OF GROWTH OF 
AGRICULTURAL INCOMES AND IMPROVEMENT IN NUTRITION 


Growth Rate 
In per capita 
Agricultural 
Income 

Annual 

Negative 

Rates of Growth in Caloric 
Up to 1.0% 

Intake 

Above 1.0% 

Negative 

Chad 

Botswana 

Gabon 


Ethiopia 

Niger 

Mauritania 


India 

Burundi 

Sudan 


Uganda 

Togo 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Bangladesh 

Nepal 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Yemen A.R. 

(N-23) 

(N-ll) 

(N-8) 

(N-4) 

Up to 2. OX 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Dominican R. 


Kenya 

Honduras 

Iraq 


Somalia 

Ecuador 

S. Arabia 


Sierra Leone 
Central Africa 

Upper Volta 
P. New Guinea 
Morocco 
Ivory Coast 

Lesotho 

(N-16) 

(N-5) 

(N-7) 

(N-4) 

2.0 to 4. OX 

Malawi 

Congo 

Liberia 


Panama 

Barbados 

Indonesia 


Uruguay 

Argentina 

Thailand 

Costa Rica 

Tanzania 

Guyana 

Suriname 

Philippines 
Cameroon 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Egypt 

(N-17) 

(N-3) 

(N-8) 

(N-6) 

Above 4.0% 

Sri Lanka 

Brazil 

Libya 


Gambia 

Jordon 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Mauritius 

Korea, R. 

Tunisia 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Syria 

Fiji 

Iran 

Algeria 

El Salvador 

Swaziland 

(N-20) 

(N-2) 

(N-6) 

(N-12) 
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TABLE 11 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE RATE OF GROWTH OF PER CAPITA 
INCOHE AND RATE OF HmUCTION IN INFANT MORTALITY 



Up to l.SX 

1.5 to 2.51 

2.5 to 3.51 

Over 3.5Z 

Negative 

Burundi 

Chad 

Ethiopia 

Liberia 

Mauritania 

Senegal 

Uganda 

Bangladesh 

Nepal 

Ghana 

Madagascar 

Niger 

Togo 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Guyana 

P. New Guinea 

Nicaragua 


(N-18) 

(N-9) 

(N-8) 

(N-l) 

(N-O) 

Up to 2.0* 

Central Africa 

Gambia 

Upper Volta 

Somalia 

India 

Pakistan 

Mozambique 

Cameroon 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Nigeria 

Tanzania 

Zimbabwe 

Uruguay 

Sudan 

Morocco 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
• Peru 
Jordan 

Barbados 

(N-20) 

(N-6) 

(N-9) 

(N-4) 

(N-l) 

2.01 to 4.0Z 

Malawi 

Swaziland 

Chad 

Colombia 

Philippines 

Mexico 

Panama 

(N-7) 

(N-2) 

(N-2) 

(N-2) 

(N-l) 

Over 4 .OX 

Lesotho 

Algeria 

Botswana 

Gabon 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Iran 

Libya 

Indonesia 
Sri Lanka 
Thailand 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Lebanon 
Iraq 
Fiji 

Mauritius 
Tunisia 
Korea, Rep. 
Malaysia 
Costa Rica 
Chile 
Egypt 
Syria 

(N-26) 

(N=l) 

(N-8) 

(N-9) 

(N-8) 
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TABLE 12 


TREHD IV REAL WAGE RATE (1970-80 ) 

Perccntag€ of Annual Rates of Groirth In 

Countries Rural Popiilatlon Real Vage Rate 

Belov Poverty Line 

^ Agriculture Manufacturing 


Bangladesh 

86 

-1.2 

1.6 

India 

51 

-1.3 

2.7 

Korea, Republic of 

11 

10.0 

9.3 

Malawi 

85 

-2.9 

-1.6 

Pakistan 

29 

1.6 

5.3 

Sri Lanka 

26 

6.1 

3.4 

Argentina 

19 

-7.5 

-13.4 

Chile 

25 

9.4 

7.4 

Colunbla 

34 

4.9 

0.7 

Coata Rica 

30 

3.0 

4.7 

Fiji 

30 

4.9 

4.3 

Kenya 

55 

1.4 

-2.3 

Mauritius 

12 

2.9 

0.6 

Nicaragua 

19 

0.7 

-1.7 

Nigeria 

51 

4.2 

-8.2 

Syria 

54 

-4.0 

-0.4 

Uruguay 

n.a. 

-6.2 

n.a. 

Zambia 

52 

-3.1 

-1.9 

Zimbabwe 

n.a. 

3.8 

2.4 
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TABLE 13 


ASSOCIATION BEIWEEM THE MOVEMEtH OF AGRign.TURE'S EXTERNAL 
TERMS OF TKADE AND GROWTH OF PER CAPITA AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


Rate of Growth 
in Terns of Trade 


Rate of Growth in Per 

Capita Aaricultural 

Income 

Negative 

Up to 2. OX 

2.01 to 4. OX 

More than 4.(? 

Large Decline 

Bangladesh 

Sierra Leone 

Philippines 

Tunisia 

(nore than 
•2.0Z per annum) 

Kenya 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

India 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Upper Volta 

Pakistan 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Syria 

Chile 

Paraguay 

(N-18) 

(N-8) 

(N-4) 

(N-2) 

(N-4) 


Moderate Decline 

Mauritania 

- 

_ 

Burma 

(up Co -2. OX 

Zimbabwe 



Sri Lanka 

per annum) 

Nepal 



Egypt 


Yemen 



Lebanon 

(N-8) 

(N-4) 

(N-0) 

(N-O) 

(N-4) 


Moderate Increase 

Burundi 

Ivory Coast 

Thailand 

Algeria 

(up to 2. OX 

Ethiopia 

Lesotho 

Argentina 

Brazil 

per annum) 

Mozambique 

Togo 

Peru 

Morocco 

Ecuador 


Venezuela 

(N-14) 

(N-5) 

(N-4) 

(N-2) 

(N-3) 


Large Increase 

Chad 

Ghana 

Cameroon 

Swaziland 

(more than 2. OX 

Mall 

Madagascar 

Liberia 

Korea, R. 

per annum) 

Uganda 

Somalia 

Tanzania 

Iran 


Zaire 

Saudi Arabia 

Indonesia 

Bolivia 


Zambia 

Dominican, R. 

Trinidad and 

Costa Rica 


Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Tobago 

Mexico 



Jamaica 

Uruguay 




Panama 

Malaysia 


(N-27) 

(N-6) 

(N-8) 

(N-7) 

(N-6) 
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